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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE RATIONING OF BELGIUM 


Robinson Smith, of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, summarizes, in a 
pamphlet entitled “Food Values and the 
Rationing of a Country,” the methods 
employed in the feeding of a war-stricken 
nation. The first edition of this work was 
reviewed in the columns of The Northwest- 
ern Miller about a year ago. The third 
edition, revised, gives many new and in- 
teresting statements concerning the compo- 
sition and the comparative values of foods. 

In discussing the part taken by bread 
in the rationing of Belgium, there is but 
little change from the first edition of Mr. 
Smith’s pamphlet. Bread is the main food: 
the 340 grams supply 22.3 grams digested 
protein and furnish 790 calories, while the 
other foods, potatoes, rice, peas, beans, 
cereoline, bacon, lard and brown sugar 
collectively supply 22.5 grams of protein 
and 1,210 calories. The quantities of food 
supplied each person are necessarily lim- 
ited: It is a very meager ration. 

It is most signifieant that, while the gray 
or so-called whole wheat or 82 per cent 
extraction flour was used for making the 
bread, Mr. Smith emphatically pronounces 
in favor of white flour. He says: “It is 
frequently stated that gray bread (so- 
called standard or entire wheat bread, 82 
per cent milling) is more digestible than 
white bread. The opposite is very dis- 
tinctly the case, as proved by many ex- 
periments in America, Germany and Eng- 
land.” Then follows a list of references. 
Continuing, Mr. Smith says: 

“Indeed, so much less digestible is gray 
bread than white, and often so much weak- 
er in the value of the nutrients, that in 
many cases if 100 lbs of wheat is ground 
at 82 per cent, and bread (gray) made 
from it, that bread will have less nutritive 
value than bread (white) made from 100 
pounds of the same wheat at 72 per cent 
milling. The burden of proof is alto- 
gether on the side of standard bread en- 
thusiasts, who seldom quote analyses and 
digestibility percentages. Moreover, by 
grinding at 82 per cent we are reducing by 
30 per cent our offal supply for cattle, 
pigs and poultry, which can digest it far 
better than we.” 

In making these statements Mr. Smith 
is speaking from actual experience in the 

‘ rationing of a nation. The immensity of 
the problem is realized when he says: “To 
arrive at quantities required per month 
for a million people, multiply the daily 
ration expressed in grams by 30.5. The 
resultant figure will be the number of 
metric tons required.” 

The feeding of several millions of peo- 
ple in a war-ravished country under the 
most adverse conditions is a problem that 
can scarcely be comprehended by one not 
engaged in the work. It is no place for 
the food faddist or the expounder of a 
food fetish; such a person should not be 
connected with the rationing of a nation. 
It is a problem that requires sanity. 

Figures are given in tabular form as to 
the comparative values of breads—white, 
gray and graham. A glance at the figures 
enables one to appreciate why the state- 
ments quoted in the preceding paragraph 
are made. A condensed summary follows: 


A D EB 

Bread, 72% of wheat 88 4.00 98 4.10 1,173 
Entire wheat, 82%.. 82 3,75 94 3.92 1,064 
Graham, 100% ..... 75 3.30 89 3.70 981 

A—Percentage protein digested. B—En- 
ergy secured from one gram of whole protein 
calories utilized. C—Percentage carbohy- 
drates digested. D—DBnergy secured from 


one gram of whole carbohydrates calories 
utilized. E—Energy secured from 1 Ib cal- 
o 


Since a pound of graham bread sup- 
plies only 981 energy units measured in 


available calories, while a pound of the 
white supplies 1,173, it is obvious that it 
takes nearly 1.2 lbs of the graham to fur- 
nish the same amount of energy to the 
human body as one pound of white, and 
likewise it takes over 1.13 Ibs of the entire 
wheat to equal one of the white. 

These figures place the relative values 
of white, gray and graham breads in an 
understandable form. But few persons 
realize that it requires 1.1 lbs of gray or 
1.2 Ibs of graham to furnish the same 
amount of nutrients as one pound of white 
bread made from the same wheat. This 
is because, as Mr. Smith states, the gray. 
and graham are so much less digestible 
than the white flour. 

The figures given are very conservative, 
for as pointed out by Professor Bertrand, 
chief of the service staff of the Pasteur 
Institute, there is a further loss of energy 
in the digestion of the coarse, fibrous 
flours not heretofore considered, namely: 
the loss of energy due to the extra work 
entailed in the digestion of flours with 
“excess of inert substances.” 

Ordinarily it would not be logical to de- 
termine the relative value of foods on the 
basis of their utilized calories, for such 
a basis fails to recognize the nature and 
source of the calories, and as to whether 
they are alike derived from the valuable 
proteins or the less valuable starches. 

In the case of the three kinds of bread, 
however, the percentage of utilized calories 
derived from the protein and carbohy- 
drates are nearly comparable, while the 
total amounts are greater for the white 
than for the gray or graham; hence the 
comparisons on the basis of utilized ca- 
lories are absolute. 

In these comparisons, however, a slight 
advantage, as noted by Professor Ber- 
trand, of the Pasteur Institute, is given 
the graham and whole-wheat breads, but, 
notwithstanding this advantage, these 
flours still fail to measure up to the white. 

In discussing “the energy producing 
foree” of foods as expressed in calories, 
Mr. Smith appreciates the value of the 
protein in the bread as noted in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Its caloric value is high, 
it is well balanced as between protein 
and carbohydrates.” Too frequently this 
“balance” is overlooked, and then an “un- 
balanced” food is given an abnormal rat- 
ing on the caloric basis, 

These figures, clearly establishing the 
comparative values of graham, gray and 
white breads, enable two very important 
economic questions to be properly an- 
swered: 

1. Is it ever economical to utilize the 
entire wheat kernel as human food when 
there is a scarcity of wheat, but a surplus 
of other cereals? 

2. Should a war-stricken country be 
supplied with grains, or the floury and 
cereal products of the grains? 

It takes about 114 lbs of wheat to,make 
a pound of white flour, according to the 
regulations of the United States Food 
Administration. These food values es- 
tablished by Mr. Smith show that it takes 
1.20 lbs of graham to furnish the same 
amount of nourishment as one pound of 
white flour. Hence out of the third of a 
pound of the wheat offal a quarter of a 
pound is actuallly lost when an attempt is 
made to utilize it as human food, ; 

Does it pay to waste such a large 
amount of wheat offal in an attempt to 
utilize it as human food? Let us apply 
Mr. Smith’s tables and factors to the 
problem: One and one-third lbs of graham 
flour (100 per cent extraction) made into 


bread yields 1,736 available calories, while 
the bread from a pound of white flour 
yields 1,563. Hence the third of a pound 
of wheat offal supplies 173 available cal- 
ories, or a pound of the offal 519 calories 
when used as human food. ~ 

According to Mr. Smith’s tables a 
pound of any of the cereals would fur- 
nish over 1,500 available calories. A pound 
of corn, oat or barley product would fur- 
nish over three times as much available 
nutrients and energy .as a pound of wheat 
offal used as human food. 

According to the data compiled by Pro- 


- fessor Henry in “Feeds and Feeding,” a 


pound of wheat offal in general is worth 
about 1.1 lbs of corn, oats or barley for 
animal feeding, and the highest value of 
all farm feeds is secured in a mixed ration 
with wheat and other mill products. - 
Here, then, are the facts: One pound 
of white flour is equal to over 1.1 lbs of 
whole-wheat flour and about 1.2 lbs of 
graham flour. The wheat offal supplies 
less than a third as much nourishment as 
the same weight of a cereal mill product 


from corn, vats or barley. As animal food,. 


a pound of wheat feed is more valuable 
than the cereals. 

It is plain that a pound of cereal prod- 
uct used as human food releases three 
pounds of wheat offal for animal food. 
Hence it is quite evident that it is a great 
economic waste to ration a nation on gra- 
ham flour and feed any surplus of corn, 
oats and barley, from which most valu- 
able cereal products can be made, to live 
stock. 

In the case of the so-called whole-wheat 
or 82 per cent milling of the wheat the 
economic waste is less, but still it is 
large. In the 82 per cent extraction no 
better return is made for the added offal 
than in the case of the graham. In fact 
Mr. Smith’s figures show less than 500 
calories per pound of feed are returned in 
utilized form in 82 per cent flour. 

The tables bring out one fact most 
clearly: Flour and feed are separate and 
distinct products, with decidedly different 
values, and one cannot be substituted for 
the other in the rationing of a country. 

Since a pound of cereal product releases 
over three pounds of wheat offal, for ani- 
mal feeding when long extraction flours 
are used, it is very plain that a concen- 
trated commodity, as flour or cereal prod- 
ucts, can be transported more cheaply and 
with less tonnage requirements than the 
grains. By shipping flour and manufac- 
tured cereal products as human foods in 
place of the grains, a saving of 15 per 
cent in ocean tonnage is secured. Fur- 
thermore, there is but little stock left in 
some of the war-stricken -countries to 
which the wheat offals can advantageously 
be fed. 

The white flour will permit 20 per cent 
or more of other cereal flours being added, 
and a better and more nutritious loaf se- 
cured than from graham. Graham already 
carries its limit of foreign material, as 
wheat offal, and further additions of ce- 
reals are not feasible. 

Many whole-wheat enthusiasts attempt 
to bolster up their claims by stating that 
white flour is deficient in “vitamines,” 
while whole-wheat is well supplied. Who 
has ever seen a real vitamine? Dr. Mc- 
Collum, of the Johns- Hopkins Medical 
School, has shown that all flours stand on 
exactly the same basis so far as any claims 
to so-called special dietary constituents 
are concerned. 

Furthermore, the vitamine theory as 
promulgated by Funk, a Russian, who 
patented the process for their manufac- 
ture and later sold the patents to German 
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manufacturing chemists to be “Made in 
Germany,” has been thoroughly discredit- 
ed: by many able scientists. Yet the 
whole-wheat enthusiasts like to call up 
“vitamines” much as the witches were 
called up in “Macbeth.” 

The war has particularly emphasized the 
very high food value of white flour, and 
a careful study of the tables and state- 
ments in Mr. Smith’s bulletin shows plain- 
ly that white bread is far superior to the 
long extraction flours, and that it is an 
economic waste of both human and animal 
foods to use graham flour under present 
war conditions to ration a nation. 

It is fortunate that, in order to conserve 
wheat, the United States Food Adminis- 
tration has shown the good sense of re- 
quiring the use of other cereals with wheat 
flour, instead of resorting to the use of 
long extraction flours, as the latter course 
would only have wasted, instead of con- 
served, our. food supplies. Among other 
things, the great European war has shown 
the utter fallacy of the claims of the 
whole-wheat flour enthusiasts, who, as Mr. 
Smith says, “seldom quote analyses and 
digestibility co-efficients.” 

Harry Snyover. 





EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE 
Headquarters of Milling Division No. 1 at 
Lockport—The Work of Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Chairman, and His Staff 

The story. of the Eastern Milling Divi- 
sion’s experience in administering its 
share of the Food Administration’s great 
programme is similar, of course, to that 
of the divisions previously chronicled in 
The Northwestern Miller’s series of ar- 
ticles on the subject. It has had the same 
trials, it has met the same demand for 
hasty and intelligent organization, and 
has done its full share toward building up 
the tremendous success scored by the 
Food Administration’s. Division of Mill- 
ing. 

It was necessary to create and simulta- 
neously to put in operation the machinery 
of this totally unprecedented govern- 
mental undertaking. In this division, as 
elsewhere, the work of regulating the 
distribution of grain for milling purposes 
had to begin before the committee had 
compiled a complete statistical basis of 
operation, by reference to the milling 
business transacted during the previous 
three-year period. Statistical data of this 
sort was hard to get, but in an incredib]) 
short time such difficulties were over- 
come, and the division staff was launche:| 
in the further task of explaining and ad 
ministering in detail the government’- 
regulations. 

In the important enterprise intruste:! 
to it, the divisional committee was fortu 
nate in having executive officers such a- 
its chairman, Fred J. Lingham, and it 
divisional manager, A. W. Pound. 

For many years Mr. Lingham has bee: 
conspicuous for his services to the millin: 
industry through his work in the Miller: 
National Federation, and particularly 
chairman of the standing committee 0: 
federal grain grades and standards. !: 
the long and arduous period preceding th: 
passage of the present’ federal grai’ 
standards act, Mr. Lingham representc«! 
the millers and rendered invaluable ser\- 
ices both to the trade and to the feder’| 
government. 

From his active position in the millin- 
industry, as vice-president of the Feder: 
Milling Co., Mr. Lingham was appointe:! 
by Mr. Hoover, on the formation of t!« 
Milling Division of the United States 

(Continued on page 907.) 
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“The other night,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “the crowd up to Pap Stone’s store was all 
feelin’ pretty good an’ by sheer oratory had fetched Russia 

ar, busted the West front wide open an’ got 

‘, the crown prince takin’ to the timber, 

when Uncle Billy Case blew in an’ said 

( he'd jes’ dropped around to say that 

with co’n at two dollars a bushel an’ 

the revenuers headed for this side of 
the mounting, the price of licker 


didn’t reg’late co’n prices pretty 
a “ dang quick. That crowd jes’ naturally 
=f» —Zlost the war right there, an’ when I got home, 

KYA I told Mis’ Fetchit that, after all, it does seem to 
ie make a power of difference where the chips fall.” 


had already riz four bits an’ 
was plumb likely to go up 
another six ef the guv’ ment 








RETURN TO SOUND BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


When the Food Administration was 
created, it was necessary to do something 
and do it quick with regard to flour pro- 
duction. A tentative plan of operation 
was decided upon, and no time was lost 
in putting it into practical operation. 

As nothing quite like it was ever before 
attempted, it was natural that it should 
not have been perfectly smooth in its 
workings. It depended primarily for its 
success on the willingness of several thou- 
sand millers scattered throughout the 
country to assist and co-operate with the 
Food Administrator, and, given self- 
government under stipulated regulations 
and agreements, they gladly and sincerely 
did so. 

It was expected that mistakes would be 
made, for there was no certain chart to 
proceed by, and progress was necessarily 
by dead reckoning. Concerted action was 
essential, and it was quickly secured. 
Mistakes were made and corrected. The 
Milling Division, directed by able and 
experienced members of the trade, met 
each emergency as it arose, and dealt with 
it intelligently. The work accomplished 
by this devoted, self-sacrificing body was 
most arduous, many of its members aban- 
doning their own business entirely in or- 
der to attend to it. 

Gradually the machinery was perfected, 
and as an emergency makeshift it has 
proved wonderfully effective. The trade 
has shown great confidence in it, and it 
has answered the purpose in accomplish- 
ing what in the beginning seemed almost 
impossible. Incidentally, the industry 
itself has learned a great deal through 
its instrumentality, and is now prepared 
to go further and do better. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the whole system under which the trade 
now operates is wholly unnatural, and in 
defiance of established laws of trade, 
which cannot be ignored indefinitely with 
safety. It represents the lesser of two 
evils. The price of the raw material 
being fixed, speculation is impossible. 
The demand for the manufactured prod- 
uct being greater than the supply, compe- 
tition in selling ceases; and the net profit 
being limited to a maximum figure, the 
same to all, economy of production and 
rivalry in efficiency offer no incentive to 


the individual. An abnormal situation is 
created, which, while it may answer as a 
temporary expediency, would be danger- 
ous as a permanency. 

It is most desirable from every stand- 
point, and chiefly that of public welfare, 
that, as soon as possible, conditions be 
restored, as near as may be compatible 
with the fixed elements in the situation, 
to a normal and natural basis of opera- 
tion. The country is approaching a new 
crop, and ‘methods which answered well 
enough under this season’s limitations may 
not serve nearly as well next year. 

Under all circumstances, the safest 
course is to depart as little as possible 
from the established laws of trade in 
meeting unusual and exceptional require- 
ments. It will be found that the best and 
most satisfactory results are always ob- 
tained by permitting operations to be con- 
ducted on a basis as free from arbitrary 
limitations, imposed in defiance of these 
laws, as can in safety be permitted. 

The Northwestern Miller feels certain 
that this policy is in accord with the views 
of the Food Administrator, who is too 
sound a man of business not to realize 
the dangers of fitting all producers of a 
commodity to one procrustean bed. Indi- 
viduality, initiative, enterprise and re- 
warded competition result in the greatest 
production at the lowest possible price, 
and no other system can possibly take its 
place for more than a brief period, when a 
definite object, so important that the end 
justifies the means, may warrant its tem- 
porary abrogation. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that in the 
interim between this and the coming of 
the new crop, the Food Administrator and 
the Milling Division will devise a plan for 
the future administration of the milling 
industry which will approach nearer to the 
normal than the one in operation, which 
has well served its purpose. 

It should, of course, and first of all, 
meet the national requirements. This can 
be accomplished by definite regulations 
providing against excessive profits; there 
is not a miller in the country who desires 
or expects that these will be permitted. 
It should continue the self-government 
and autonomy of the trade, which has re- 
sulted in invaluable co-operation and a 
fine spirit of loyalty and good will. 


RELEASE THE GRAIN TRADE 
Having fixed the price of wheat, the 
government assumed the monopoly of 
handling it through the Grain Corpora- 
tion, taking it for granted that the estab- 
lished channels through which wheat was 


. ordinarily handled could not be relied 


upon to be as effective and economical, 
and therefore as much in the public in- 
terest, as machinery specially created to 
meet the emergency. 

It is true that, when the Food Admin- 
istration was created, the wheat situation 
was chaotic. Some method was necessary 
in order that millers should be guaranteed 
a supply of wheat in accordance with the 
agreement made with them, and also that 
the exports should be regulated through 
one agency, and the purchases of the allies 
made through one channel. The purpose 
of the Grain Corporation was to supply 
this central body to handle the wheat, but 


‘it is doubtful whether the original plan 


contemplated the total elimination of the 
wheat trade to the extent to which it has 
been accomplished. 

So far as the millers were concerned, it 
was a matter of indifference to them who 
furnished the wheat for grinding, so long 
as it was furnished when and where it was 
needed, although they may have had their 
own private opinions as to the wisdom of 
putting the grain trade out of business. 

It may be assumed as a sound axiom 
that a system of buying and selling grain 
which has come into existence and been 
perfected after years of experience, and 
under closely competitive conditions, is 
neither wasteful nor ineffective. It. may 
also be safely assumed that it cannot be 
supplanted by an arbitrary, brand-new 
method, conducted by men inexperienced 
in the business, without very serious dis- 
turbance of trade and considerable delay 
in getting results, especially in delivery 
of the grain. 

The basic theory upon which Mr. Hoo- 
ver undertook the food administration of 
this country was co-operation, not coer- 
cion; it was this principle which differ- 
entiated his method from those employed 
in Europe, and it is this difference, ex- 
pressed in his title of Food Adminis- 
trator as compared with that of Food 
Dictator, that has made it thus far so 
successful in the lines where co-operation, 
and not dictation, has been used. 

Repeatedly he stated that it was not 
his intention to disrupt or destroy the 
existing agencies through which the Amer- 
ican public was fed, but to seek their co- 
operation and help toward a common end, 
and to rely upon the patriotic desire of 
those engaged in such-businesses to assist 
him. So far as he has done this, results 
have proved that this reliance was not 
in vain. 

It seems strange, therefore, that mem- 
bers of the grain trade shoula have been 
excluded from participation in the broad 
and wise policy under which other inter- 
ests have been permitted to demonstrate 
their efficiency and loyalty, and that they 
should have been practically shut out from 
a share in the highly important work of 
moving the wheat crop. 

Possibly this was due in the beginning 
to the fact that the grain trade itself was 
somewhat inarticulate; that it did not 
come forward promptly with a coherent, 
definite and constructive plan of opera- 
tion, which, while preserving the autonomy 
of the trade, would undertake to do the 
necessary work economically and efficient- 
ly, as well as, if not better than, any pro- 
visional machinery could do it. Instead 
of taking the initiative and acting itself, 
the grain trade seemed to take the atti- 
tude of waiting to be acted upon; the 


time was short, and something had to be 
done at once. 

At any rate, the Grain Corporation was 
created promptly, and from that time to 
this the American grain trade, the most 
perfectly working machinery for moving 
crops in the world, has stood idly by, so 
far as the wheat movement was concerned, 
apparently watching the outcome of an 
experiment conducted by men who, as a 
rule, knew comparatively little concerning 
the domestic wheat trade of the country, 
and were familiar only with the specula- 
tive or the export departments of it. 

The Grain Corporation, practically 
ignoring these experienced factors in the 
movement of the wheat crop, has proceed- 
ed with its task. Having no returns to 
pay on its investment, operating with gov- 
ernment money, and possessing an abso- 
lute monopoly of the business, it has, of 
course; found no difficulty whatever in 
making what will probably be an excellent 
financial showing. The process was sim- 
ple; it not only made a profit in selling 
wheat to millers, but also in mixing, a 
privilege denied the grain trade. 

On the whole, the Grain Corporation 
has done remarkably well, and it has an- 
swered the purpose better than might have 
been expected, considering its ignorance 
and inexperience. It is no reflection upon 
the ability of this emergency organization 
to say, however, that very much better 
results could have been obtained, and at 
an expense for handling the crop certainly 
not greater and probably less, had the 
established agencies been permitted, under 
regulation and limitation, to perform 
their accustomed functions. 

This becomes especially apparent now 
at the close of the season, when the pinch 
comes and the provisional organization 
finds it impossible to get the remainder of 
the wheat crop out of the farmers’ hands 
and into the terminal markets where it 
is available for grinding. Here the ex- 
temporized system breaks down complete- 
ly, and in comparison with the ordinary 
method proclaims itself ineffective. Sta- 
tistics show that, while the demand for 
wheat is abnormal, the price is definitely 
fixed, and there is every inducement for 
the farmer to sell his wheat, nevertheless 
the stocks in farmers’ hands are far 
greater than usual. 

Mr. Hoover has appealed to the farm- 
ers to market their wheat promptly, but 
he will appeal in vain, not because they 
are unwilling to sell, but because the ma- 
chinery usually employed to buy and han- 
dle the wheat is lacking—the inducement 
for the wheat buyer to become active no 
longer exists, and the extemporized or- 
ganization set up under a corporate name 
in New York City does not reach far 
enough to encourage and induce ship- 
ments. 

The government may, if it chooses, com- 
mandeer this wheat, but it will be an 
expensive, slow and unpopular movement. | 
There is no question whatever that if the 
grain trade were permitted to exercise its 
ordinary functions with a very moderate 
and entirely reasonable profit, it would 
get the bulk of this wheat where it could 
be ground into flour within thirty days, an 
accomplishment totally impossible for the 
Grain Corporation, by the very nature of 
its workings. 

The basis of the operation of the Grain 
Corporation has been the antithesis of 
that of the Food Administration. It has 
attempted to be the Wheat Dictator 
rather than the Wheat Administrator, and 
has relied on compulsion rather than co- 
operation for its results. Its methods 
have been somewhat arbitrary and dicta- 
torial, and it has followed its own devices 
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rather than those which e¢ ence and 
knowledge of the domestic wheat trade 
would suggest. So long as. there was a 
comparatively free movement of the 
wheat from the farm to the mill, it man- 
aged, sometimes blunderingly, to meet 
requirements, but now it is hopelessly in- 
effective in getting the remaining wheat 
to market. 

The crisis is such that no consideration 
for any highly favored emergency organi- 
zation should be permitted to stand in the 
way of getting this wheat where it can 
be made into flour. There is probably 
enough of it in farmers’ hands to supply 
requirements until the new crop. It is 
urgently needed, not only for the allies, 
but in order to produce enough wheat 
flour to assimilate the substitutes which 
will soon become a oly. J on the market for 
lack of the necessary ingredient to make 
the admixture palatable, sound and whole- 
some. 

It is time to give the wheat trade an 
opportunity to move the remainder of the 
crop, and it can readily succeed in doing 
it where the strong-arm methods of the 
Grain Corporation have failed. 

Furthermore, in arranging for handling 
next year’s crop, if the Food Adminis- 
tration desires to avoid the constant ten- 
sion which has marked the course of the 
movement this year, the frequent crises, 
the shut-downs for lack of wheat, the 
cross-shipments of grain and the very 
serious situations which have frequently 
faced the milling trade, and have only 
been averted by the most unusual and ex- 
traordinary efforts, it will turn the move- 
ment over, under proper restrictions, of 
course, to those whose business it has al- 
ways been to attend to the domestic dis- 
tribution, and who understand it, restrict- 
ing the Grain Corporation to the handling 
of the export movement, which it prob- 
ably comprehends. 





DEATH OF CLIFFORD F. HALL 

On March 12, at Kansas City, where he 
had been living for many years, Clifford 
F, Hall died of pneumonia. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Hall was interested in 
the implement trade, being the principal 
owner of the Implement and Tractor 
Trade Journal, but he will be recalled by 
many of the older members of the milling 
industry as one of the pioneer trade jour- 
nalists in their own trade, and one who, 
during his connection with it, was both 
well known and popular. 

During the eighties, Mr. Hall estab- 
lished a monthly milling journal at Mo- 
line, Ill., in connection with a millfurnish- 
ing establishment of that place, which he 
called the Grain Cleaner. By energy and 
ability he succeeded in making this a dis- 
tinctive publication, possessing merit and 
character. 

Subsequently he acquired the full own- 
ership of this journal, changed its name 
to the Modern Miller, and removed it to 
Kansas City, where he conducted it with 
success for a number of years. He finally 
disposed of it to a company formed for 
its purchase, and it was removed to St. 
Louis, where, under the direction of the 
late Parker H. Litchfield, it attained 
prominence as a weekly milling journal. 
Thereafter Mr. Hall interested himself 
in the implement industry, in which he 
was highly respected. The publication 
established and conducted by him in the 
interests of this trade was entirely suc- 
cessful, and regarded as one of the leading 
periodicals in its field. 

An amiable and straightforward man, 
Mr. Hall held the esteem of those with 
whom he came in contact, and the news 
of his death will be received with great 
regret by those in this industry who re- 
member his earlier connection with it and 
the ability and talent he displayed in the 
conduct of the publication he founded. 








Winter Wheat Conditions Good 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat crop conditions in 
Missouri and southern Illinois continue 
good. Ideal weather prevailing, but rains 


in some sections would be welcome. The 
plant is making good headway. 
Peter DeRuien. 





Director-General of Railroads McAdoo 
is reported as saying that, while it has 
been necessary to give preferential service 
to supplies of food, fuel and munitions, 
ordinary commercial traffic will soon be 
handled by railroads in a normal manner. 
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Chicago Conference Adopts New Plan for 
Handling Corn and Oats Sales on Ex- 
changes Throughout Country 

Cuicaco, Inu., March 16.—A two-day 
conference of representatives of leading 
grain exchanges was held here March 
14-15. 

The first day was devoted to formulat- 
ing a plan for regulating trading in corn 
and oats for future delivery, under sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Hoover and John 
J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the Food Administration. A 
plan for trading in corn futures on the 
basis of No. 4 as the contract grade, with 
a moisture test of 15.5 per cent, and dif- 
ferentials for the higher and lower grades 
when deliveries are made, was adopted 
without any discussion. 

The main interest centered in the plan 
for a new style of trading in futures, 
which was adopted after a long discussion. 
It provides for trading in corn and oats 
for future delivery on the basis of the 
leading commercial grade of grain as the 
contract grade. This would mean No. 4 
corn on the present crop, and No. 3 white 
oats. It- was understood to have been 
suggested by John J. Stream, of the Food 
Administration, and this was confirmed 
by his statement issued after the confer- 
ence which he attended on Friday: 

“The arrangements are most satisfac- 
tory, and will be “beneficial to the grain 
trade. The vicious speculation will be 
eliminated and the trade put upon a 
healthy commercial basis. Speculative 
transactions should be limited so that the 
market will have more stability. The 
plans that are working out will exercise 
a restriction on trading.” Referring to 
the grain trade generally he said: “The 
Wheat Export Corporation bought 8,000,- 
000 bus of corn for export in 10 days, 
and the bulk of it has already been 
shipped. The railroads are beginning to 
awaken to the immensity of the grain 
trade, and are giving it more attention.” 

The plan adopted for regulating trading 
in futures provides for a limitation of 
individual transactions of a speculative 
character to 200,000 bus per day. That is, 
no one operator can be long or short over 
that amount at ihe end of the day. This 
is known as “policing” the trade. No re- 
strictions are placed on hedging opera- 
tions of any kind. There are no price 
limitations, the theory being that the po- 
licing of the trade will supplant maxi- 
mums or minimums. The present style 
of trading in May corn and May oats is 
not to be affected. 

The new style of trading will probably 
start in about a month, and will be in July 
delivery. All the exchanges will have to 
revise their rules to conform with the new 
regulations, Which must be approved by 
Mr. Hoover before they become operative. 

The plan to police the trade was not 
considered favorably by the delegates 
from Minneapolis. They took the ground 
that the plan of having exchanges police 
the trade might cause the state legisla- 
tures to act adversely to the grain busi- 
ness. 

It was proposed by Omaha representa- 
tives that warehouse receipts should be 
made interchangeable in all markets as a 
cure to excessive speculation or market 
manipulation. Their theory was that by 
the interchange of receipts it would be 
impossible for the market to be suctess- 
fully manipulated, as deliveries might be 
made from markets where there were 
large supplies. 

The Chicago delegates, however, op- 
posed the proposition, arguing that an in- 
dustry, shipper or exporter who iy po | 
futures, expecting a delivery of the 


grain, would not know where he was to 


get his grain from. Advocates of the . Truckers 


plan contended that, by having an inter- 
change of receipts, it would be unneces- 
sary to have any other market regulations. 
A special meeting of Board of Trade 
directors was held today, at which amend- 
ments to the rules were adopted to con- 
form with the new style of trading decid- 
ed on at the conference. The rules have 
been posted, and will be submitted to the 
association for ballot within a short time. 
Delegates in attendance at the 


conference here March 14-15 were: from 


Minneapolis, L. A. Howard, W. D. Par- 
sons, John R. Marfield; Kansas City, E. 
C. Moore, C. S. Carkner, C. H. Harden- 
bergh, H. J. Diffenbaugh; St. Louis, John 
O. Ballard, J. F. Murphy; Duluth, H. L. 


; W. 
N. Eckhardt, J. Ralph Pickell; Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, E. C. 
Eikenberry ; Chicago, A. Stamford White, 
J. A. Patten, H. N. Sager, W. H. Per- 
rine, W. S. Day, T. E. Cunningham, J. 
P. Griffin. 


C. H. Cuarren. 


GERMAN BUYERS COMBINE 


Millers and Grain Importers of Empire Form 
Combination to Control Markets After War 
—Associated Nations Plan Similar Action 


A recent news article in the Weekly 
Frankfiirter Zeitung (Jan. 13), made 
known through republication in a Swiss 
newspaper, tells of the organization in 
Germany of a purchase syndicate, made 
up of representatives of German milling 
concerns and German grain importers, for 
the purpose of purchasing and controlling 
the distribution of foreign breadstuffs at 
the end of the war. 

Active in the formation of the syndicate 
were the Verein Deutscher Getreide (As- 
sociation of German Grain Importers) 
and the Verein Deutscher andels- 
Miiller (Association of German Millers). 
Representatives of these two associations, 
together with an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the government, make up the 
syndicate, which will, it is planned, super- 
vise all~ purchases of grain and other 
cereal foodstuffs from abroad-and their 
distribution to millers and through the 
trade. A. Baumann, of the Lllkirche 
Miihlenwerke, Strassburg, has been named 
chairman of the syndicate. 

The Frankfirter Zeitung story has con- 
firmation in a similar news article which 
a red in the Berliner Tageblatt of 

¢, 31, in which it was stated that plans 
for the formation of such a syndicate 
were being considered, and that it was 
anticipated Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey would take similar action. 

Private information from Germany as 
early as the spring of 1915 suggested that 
all German grain and flour importing in- 
terests would work through a central au- 
thority after completion of the war. The 
plans then in contemplation provided for 
a single buying agency for the central 
powers, with its own buyer in export- 
ing countries. : 

* 


The Webb law provides for relief of 
American exporters from the provisions 
of the Sherman law in so far as export 
trade is concemed, making it possible for 
American cuportine to operate through 
a single selling agency to combat just 

concentrated bu force as that 
now being organized by Germany and in 
contemplation in other countries of 
Europe. 








Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is a revised schedule of wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies at Minneapolis: 





Rate per 
Occupation— day *Hrs tHrs 
Stone dressers .........$.... @4. 9 9 
Bolters and grinders... ....@4.00 8 10 
Machine tenders ....... .... @3.20 8 10 
eee, PORT CT TT TL ee @3.00 8 10 
General oilers .......555 «++ 2.76 8 10 
EOE MEN a cetsoccctes seco 2.40 8 10 
EAOUIOND ccc ccccsccccce acos @2.75 10 10 
Millwrights ............ 3.50@5.00 9 9 
Millwright helpers 2.60 and up 9% 9 
PACKAIO ioc ccccpecces B ty 9 10 
Sewers and nailers ..... aie oe 9 10 
Bran and feed packers. ....@3.1 g 10 
Car counters .....-...66 cess @3. 10 10 
Separator mem .......+5 «ses @3.00 10 10 
Ranesswbvsewes sow @3.156 10 10 
pC er 3.256 68 9 
DUOMO Vececccccccscce occs 3.00 868 9 
Firemen’s helpers and 
engine oilers ......... «..- @2.60 8 9 


Operators 


me 
Wheat elevator em- 


ployees— 
House weighers ..... mae $74 10 16 
Wheat shovelers ..... .... 3.50 10 10 
Machine tenders ..... .... @3.00 10 10 


Tripper floor men.... .... @3.00 10 10 


eee eee eer ey 


Machinists, from helpers to first class, 31@ 
50c per hour, 8 hours per day. 
All employees are paid time and a half 
for Sundays and holidays. 
*Hours per day when mill is running. 
SS ae aa by EE is yd tRate = 
ay when m 5 te r 
when mill is idle. my 





March 20, 1918. 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: Mar. 17 Mar. 18 

Mar. 16 Mar.9 1917 1916 
Minneapolis .... 95,485 172,135 332,600 403,040 
Duluth-Superior 14,480 20,910 12,350 29,600 
Milwaukee ..... 500 1,820 8,000 14,300 


IB wsccrec 110,415 194,865 352,950 446,940 
- 89,620 136,865 





eeeeee , eeeres 





eeeees 489,816 ...... 


Ag’gate sprg.200,035 
1 


St. Louis ...... 9,100 16,500 33,780 29,000 
St. Louist ..... 20,500 27,200 45,200 40,500 
Buffalo ........ 114,200 129,100 110,200 102,750 
Rochester ..... 8,000 12,800 12,300 11,600 
Chicago ....... 19,500 20,250 22,250 23,000 


Kansas City.... 53,000 44,250 63,600 56,800 
Kansas City}. ..178,4165 140,735 197,185 188,660 
Toledo 2,500 12,800 23,800 22,800 
Toledof 19,740 46,365 70,840 


Nashville** .... 43,926 44,955 85,340 82,650 
Portland, Ore... 30,365 28,420 18,280. ...... 
Seattle ........ 25,955 26,900 20,175 16,785 
Tacoma ....... 27,915 22,550 15,920 .32,580 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mar. 17 Mar. 18 


Mar. 16 Mar.9 1917 #1916 
Minneapolis ...... 19 34 65 84 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 55 34 82 
Outside mills* .... 35 40 53 67 
Average spring.. 25 37 60 77 
Milwaukee ........ 4 14 66 58 
St. Louis ......... 38 33 67 71 
St. Louist ........ 27 35 50 66 
Buffalo ..0s....... 68 17 66 60 
Rochester ........ 42 63 61 56 
Chicago ......++6. 66 69 83 88 
Kansas City ...... 4 53 89 80 
Kansas Cityt ..... 60 49 66 69 
WOIORS .cccscivess 6 27 50 48 
Toledof ......++0% 37 31 49 54 
Nashville** ....... 28 26 66 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 92 86 55 
Seattle ........... 53 57 49 41 
Tacoma .......... 48 39 27 50 
Totals ..ccccocce 44 46 53 70 
Minnesota-Dakotas 25 87 60 77 
Other states ...... 47 47 59 64 


Flour output for week ending March 16 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending March 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma milis outside of Kan- 
sas City, # 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Sinshottiut 


Wheat Flour Very § utes More 
Plentiful—Corn Products in Good Demand 
—Very Little Feed Offered 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass., March 19.—One car of 
100 per cent patent was sold today at 
$11.30, in s. Aside from this, no 
offerings made. Flour substitutes are 
offered freely. Barley flour slow, with 
sales noted at $11.90@14.25, in sacks, for 
shipment, with resales at less prices. Good 
demand for white corn flour, but none 
offered. White corn meal in good demand, 
with sales at $5.25@5.80 in 100’s. Yel- 
low corn meal sells well at $5.25@5.75. 
Barley feed, $49.50; rye feed, $51; cotton- 
seed feed, $54.50,—all in 100’s for ship- 
ment, ; Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 19.—Domestic 
needs of wheat flour remain unsupplied. 
Business is greatly restricted from lack of 
offerings, and only one transaction was re- 
mea The brisk demand for rye flour 

fallen off materially, and is now dull, 
while prices are difficult to determine, 
va considerably. Offerings of sub- 
stitutes are freer at declining prices. 
Millfeed continues scarce and wanted, 
and practically none offered. 
Pever Deruien. 


Bartrmore, Mp., March 19.—Flour and 
substitutes are offered more freely, due 
doubtless to big in corn, oats and 
rye, but trade is away and letting 
market slide. Corn down about 40c bu 
from late top, with no buyers, Millfeed 

nominal 


and ‘ 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puitaperpura, Pa., March 19.—Flour 
searce and wanted, but quotably un- 
changed. Substitutes less active and 
easier. Rye flour, $14@15; barley flour. 
$12.50@13.50. Samozt S. DaniE1s. 


in- 
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PLANS FLOUR RATIONING 


Food Administration Announces that New 
System of Enforced Saving Will Shortly 
Go into Effect—Shipments Light 


The United States Food Administration 
announced Tuesday night, March 19, that 
further steps to conserve the country’s 
wheat and flour supply would have to be 
taken at once. The full details are to be 
announced after a meeting at Chicago 
on March 22. 

According. to the statement on to the 
press, beginning with the baking trade, 
which uses 40 per cent of the wheat flour 
consumed in this country, the Administra- 
tion has approved plans fora division of 
flour supplies between shops, sharing of 
wheat substitutes, and a nation-wide edu- 
cational campaign to eliminate wastes. 

Further restriction of the consumption 
of wheat, which was announced last week 
as under consideration, will be put into 
effect next week. 

Aside from the shortage of wheat in the 
United States, another serious problem is 
confronted by the Food Administration 
in making good its promises to the allies. 
Not a single week’s shipment of grain and 
cereals abroad has equaled the announced 
programme since Jan. 1, so that there 
remains a deficit of 812,000 tons to make 
up, in addition to the regular supplies. 

Shipments reached a int in the 
week of Feb, 1-7 as the culmination of 
weeks of bad weather which demoralized 
both railroad and’ over-sea transportation. 
Only 84,658 tons went abroad in that 
week. Improvement has been shown since, 
but even with clearing weather it has been 
impossible to transport the 270,000 tons 
promised every seven days. 

In the week from March 1 to March 8 
the shipments were 212,154 tons, but 
dropped in the second week to 201,938, 
and the expected surplus over require- 
ments has not gone forward. Since Jan. 
1, shipments have totaled 1,416,917 tons. 





MILLFEED INQUIRY IS BEGUN 


President Approves Appointment of Dr. 
Frank Taussig as Chairman of Committee 
to Investigate Improper Sales 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 16.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has approved the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Frank Taussig, chairman of 
the Federal Tariff Commission, to head a 
special committee to investigate the mill- 
feed situation. Associated with Dr. Taus- 
sig will be representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food Administra- 
tion, the milling industry and the grain 
producers. 

The creation of the investigating com- 
mittee followed a series of conferences 
between Food Administrator Hoover and 
a committee representing the milling in- 
dustry to discuss complaints made by 
farmers in western states to the effect 
that certain millers were violating the 
regulations of the Food Administration, 
particularly in the sale of millfeeds. 

The Millers’ Committee, the Food Ad- 
ministration announced, suggested the in- 
vestigation. “The patriotic efforts of the 
great majority of the milling trade in sup- 
port of the government during the war 
should not be brought into disrepute b 
the action of a minority,” the Food Ad- 
ministration stated. ‘ Millers’ Com- 
mittee has, therefore, asked that a com- 
plete inquiry should be made into the 
conduct of the milling industry under the 
regulations.” 

Food Administrator Hoover will also 
refer to the Taussig committee the ques- 
tion of altering the present milling regu- 
lations to conform to what the experience 
of the past year has demonstrated it will 
be desirable to reconsider before next sea- 
son, it was stated. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


Death of Clifford F. Hall 
Clifford F. Hall, for 32 years president 








of the Implement Trade Journal Co., Kan- 
sas City, died at the age of 62 years, at his 
ng a brief 


home here March 12, foll 
illness of pneumonia. 

Mr. Halt had been enga pu 
lishing —— nearly his life. He 
was well known millers as 
founder of the Modern Miller, which had 
its beginning at Moline, Til, as a house 
organ for a mill machinery coticern. The 
paper was moved to Kansas City in 1886, 
and was continued here for several years 
under the management of Mr. Hall. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In 1889 he purchased the Implement 
and Farm Journal, now known as the Im- 
he was very success~ 


ful. Mr. Hall is survived by his wife, his 
mother, and a sister brother, all 


residents of Kansas City. 





MILLERS’ COMMITTEE MEETS 


Three-Day Session in New York Is Addressed 
by Herbert Hoover—New Wheat 
Allotments Discussed 


New York, N. Y., March 16.—A_ meet- 
ing of the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration lasting three days was 
held in New York, beginning Saturday, 
March 9, and ending the following 
phar owme J morning. A full attendance 
was recorded, even the Pacific Coast mill- 
ers being represented. 

On Saturday and Sunday Herbert 





' Hoover presented for consideration such 


problems as had developed since the pre- 
vious meeting held here. On Monday and 
Tuesday there were joint séSsions with 
the Grain Corporation, at which the new 
allotments of wheat and questions of dis- 
tribution were discussed and decided upon, 


as were many other important matters - 


closely affecting both the grain and flour 
end of food control. 

Practically all matters discussed at this 
meeting were of a confidential nature, 
and nothing resulting therefrom: car be 
made public at this time, but it can be 
stated that there are no changes contem- 
plated in the present rules governing-mill- 
ing. 

There was some discussion regarding 
the possibility of increasing the percent- 
age of wheat substitutes to in con- 
junction with wheat flour, but nothing 
definite could’ be learned as to what con- 
clusion, if any, was reached. It seems to 
be the belief in some quarters that the 
percentage of substitutes could be in- 
creased somewhat without injury to’ bread 
mixtures, but bakers contend that the 
amount now being used is primarily the 
cause of a large falling off in the volume 
of bread B 

It has been pointed out that the sale of 
compressed yeast in small cakes, for use in 
the homes, has lately increased very heav- 
ily, indicating that more bread is being 
baked in the -and if this is true the 

robability is that the substitutes, while 
whee purchased by the housewife accord- 
ing to food lations, are not actually 
being used in bread-making. 

As the supply of wheat substitutes 
seems inadequate to meet .the demand, by 
reason of which extremely high prices for 
them prevail, it was said that Mr. Hoover 
pointed out to the divisional chairmen of 
the Millers’ Committee the necessity of 
grinding more of them. 

Those who took part in the conference 
were Andrew J. Hunt, of Kansas City; 
Theodore B. Wileox, Portland, Oregon; 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis; Albert C. Lor- 
ing, Minneapolis; Berriard A. Eckhart, 
Chicago; Mark Mennel, Toledo; E. M. 
Kelly, Nasliville, Tenn; Fred’ J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; S. B: McNear, San 
Francisco; James F. Bell, general chair- 
man of the Milling Division. 

Watrer QUACKENBUSH. 





DEMAND FOR HIGHER WHEAT 


Minnesota Men Urge Food Administrator's 
Support of Increased Price—Former Ratio 
to Other Grains Suggested as Basis 


Wasuineorton, D. C., March 16.—Renew- 
al of the demand for higher wheat prices 
for the farmer has been voiced to Food 
Administrator Hoover by Congressman 
Steenerson, of Minnesota, and H. N. 
Owen, publisher of Farm, Steck and 
Home. 

Mr. Owen presented figures showing 
that the high prices df corn, barley, rye, 
and oats now made it more profitable to 
raise those grains than wheat, and that 
this would have a tendency to reduce the 
amount of spring wheat sown. He fur- 
ther pointed out that wheat was in many 
places now the cheapest feed’ for stock, 
and was being used for feed purposes. He 
advocated the raising of the price of 
wheat, so as to = Said poy a a 
with regard to o ns, as y 
method to increase wheat production. 

Mr. Steenerson that the Grain 

should’ heréafter’ fix the price 
of all whieat below the -basic = upon 
its milling value, regarditess of its grade. 


He pointed out that it was impossible to 
raise the highest grade of wheat upon old 
land, but that such wheat, for milling 
purposes and for making bread, was in 
many instances as valuable as the high- 
grade wheat. 

He said that, to increase production, it 
was necessary to encourage the planting 
of wheat even on old soil, and that the 


farmers should not be penalized because . 


of weed seeds after taking out the dock- 
age; and, if the dockage was worth more 
than the cost of separation, the value of 
this should be paid and added to the price. 

Mr. Steenerson also made the following 
proposition: “We assume that the price 
of wheat fixed by the President is the 
minimum price, but by reason of the 
power of the Food Administration and 
Grain Corporation to buy and sell wheat 
and license dealers, all prices have been 
stabilized, and said price has become the 
maximum, as well as the minimum, price. 

“At any time, however, the Food Ad- 
ministration can determine to pay a high- 
er price for government purchases, and 
also permit a higher price to be paid 
among individual dealers. It may also, 
under its authority, announce that at a 
future date it will pay a higher price in 
the event of the existence of certain con- 
ditions en irs a higher price than the 
guaranteed price. 

“Lately the price of corn, rye, barley, 
and oats has risen out of all proportion to 
the fixed price of wheat, and made 
wheat the cheaper article for stock food. 
This will discourage the seeding of spring 
wheat this year, and will encourage the 
use of wheat for stock feed instead of 
for bread, and will prevent us from sup- 
plying our war needs. 

“To remedy this I propose that the Food 
Administration shall announce that at the 
pee egy of August, 1918, it will pay a 
price for wheat that will bear the same 
ratio to the prices of corn, rye, barley, and 
oats as the price ratios to those grains 
were the three years before the war; that 
is to-say, if the price ratio of those grains 
was as 3 to 4 for wheat, then the govern- 
ment will pay a price according to that 
ratio. 

“This, in principle, is the same as is 
already being done by the Food Adminis- 
tration in regard to Pacific Coast wheat 
prices. The President, in his last procla- 
mation, fixed $2.05 per bu as the Portland 
price for wheat, but the. Grain Corpora- 
tion, under date of March 1, 1918, an- 
nounced that, in the event certain condi- 
tions as to shipping are realized, it 
will pay $2.20, a raise of 15c per bu. This 
is 3¢ higher than the Minneapolis price. 

“In like manner, if the Grain Corpora- 
tion would announce that, in event of an 
abnormal rise in prices of coarse grains, it 
will, to encourage the planting of a large 
area of wheat and the discontinuance of 
the use of wheat for feed, pay a price 
which will bring the price of wheat rela- 
tively to the price of coarse grains, as it 
was before price regulation began, the 
area in the spring wheat regions of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas that will be seeded 
to wheat will be immensely increased.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Federation Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation will be held at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Friday, April 
12, 1918. Im addition to reports of officers 
and committee chairmen, and installation 
of Fred J. Lingham as president, there 
will be an election of directors, to succeed 
the following, whose terms expire: 

Chauncy Abbott, Schuyler, Neb. 

Charles T. Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind. 

Robert R. Clark,-St. Joseph, Mo. 

A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. S. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, Ind. 

Henry Lassen, Wichita, Kansas. 

Joseph Le Compte, Lexington, Ky. 

George H. Ledbetter, Clarkfield, Minn. 

A. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio. 

George S: Milnor, Alton, Ill. 

W. L. Phelps, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas. 

Fred O. Shane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George G. Sohlberg, Bklahoma City, 


Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. A. Wernli, Le Mars, Iowa. 


. 
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WHEAT. HOLDINGS SMALL 


Food Administration Disturbed Over Supply 
Situation—Bakers Must Comply with Rules 
—Other Washington Activities 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 16.—Wheat 
holdings in the country mills and elevators 
on March 1 were today estimated by the - 
Department of Agriculture to be 20,000,- 
000 bus less than the quantities on hand 
a year ago. The estimate for March 1, 
1918, is 68,972,000 bus. . 

At the Food Administration today it 
was admitted that this decline in grain 
stocks presents the most serious problem 
facing the Food Administration. The 
export programme of the United States 
calls’ for the shipment of 90,000,000 bus 
of wheat to the allies between Jan. 1 and 
J = 1, when the new crop becomes avail- 
able. 

The seriousness of the wheat situation 
will compel the Food Administration, it 
was stated in a well-informed quarter to- 
day, to make effective a rationing system 
on wheat flour some time within the near 
future. It is further considered probable 
that the rationing regulations will be fur- 
ther extended to include restrictions on 
both coffee and sugar. 





FARM PRICES 
Raymond Pearl, chief statistician for 
the Food Administration, has made public 
the following tabulation of the prices re- 
ceived by the farmer for his cereal crops: 


*Pre-war tPresent tPct. of 

Cereal— price price increase 
Wheat.... $0.869 $2.006 

Corn...... -665 1,388 109 

Oats...... 404 787 105 

Barley -642 1.319 105 


*Average price received by farmer during 
three pre-war years, per bu. tPrice received 
by farmer now, per bu. {Percentage of in- 
crease of present over pre-war price, 

“From these figures,’ Mr. Pearl de- 
clares, “it is clear that the price of no 
other grain has advanced so much respect- 
ing net return to the farmer as compared 
with pre-war conditions, as has that of 
wheat. Corn comes the nearest, with 109 
per cent increase, against 131 per cent ad- 
vance in wheat. The transportation dif- 
ficulties have operated to create higher 
prices to the consumer because it has not 
been possible for the railroads to get 
grain to primary markets as fast as the 
demand for export and domestic use could 
and would have absorbed. This has re- 
sulted in maintaining an artificially high 
differential between farmer and con- 
sumer.” 

COMBINATIONS OF SUBSTITUTES 

The Food Administration, in a general 
order sent to state administrators this 
week, recommends that bakers employ a 
combination of wheat substitutes in Vic- 
tory bread rather than a single substitute. 
“It is practicable,” the Food Administra- 
tion states, “to combine substitutes in 
various ways to meet the baking regula- 
tions. Some of these combinations have 
been found to make a better quality bread 
than that containing only one. Some mix- 
tures of corn and rice have been found 
to work better than corn alone, and pota- 
toes with cereal substitutes make a bet- 
ter bread than potatoes alone as a sub- 
stitute. 

“It is pointed out, further, that the 
character of bread made from mixtures 
of substitutes is less affected by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of a part of its cereal 
content than by a complete change in the 
substitute part. Changes can be made 
gradually, and the bakers need not be 
dependent upon one source of supply. 

“To bakers who have potatoes ayvail- 
able, but have found them difficult to use 
as a single substitute, the Food Adminis- 
tration suggests the admixture of another 
substitute with potatoes. This is, that in- 
stead of using 80 lbs of potatoes and 80 
Ibs of wheat flour, bakers use 40 lbs of 
potatoes—which minus the water. content 
equals 10 Ibs of substitute—and 10 lbs of 
corn meal or some other cereal substitute. 
This results in the use of 80 per cent of 
wheat flour and the required 20 per cent 
of substitutes in making Victory bread.” 


BAKERS MUST FOLLOW RULES 

The Food Administration today issued 
a warning that all bakers failing to com- 
ply with the regulations prescribing the 
use of 20 per cent of wheat flour substi- 
tutes in bread and rolls would be com- 
pelled to suspend business on March 20, 
and will not be permitted to resume 
operations until they are prepared to use 

(Continued on page 903.) 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 76,650 bbls. The mills 
made, week ending March 16, 95,485 
bbls, against 332,600 in 1917, 403,040 in 
1916, and 218,630 in 1915. 

= ” 

The production of wheat flour in the 
Northwest is steadily dwindling as more 
mills reach the end of their wheat allot- 
ment. Each week sees new mills in the 
ranks of those turning out wheat flour 
substitutes. 

The trade now realizes the hopelessness 
of trying to obtain wheat flour and, tem- 
porarily, inquiry for it has lessened per- 
ceptibly. In consequence the demand for 
pa to far exceeds the production, 
although latter has increased remarkably 
in the last four weeks. Mills making corn 
flour and corn meal report a surprisingly 
brisk demand. All of them are oversold 
several weeks in advance.” The same is 
also true as to rye products. Barley 
flour, however, is not as keenly sought 
after as heretofore. There seems to be a 
little reaction against this product. 

The Minneapolis milling capacity is op- 
erating just about one-third on wheat. 
Of the flour made, the government takes 
30 to 40 per cent. Since the same condi- 
tion holds true the country over, it is small 
wonder that large consumers are unable 
to secure what they need. Many bakers 
in eastern cities are represented to be 
sorely pressed to get flour, and the closing 
of some shops temporarily seems inev- 
itable. 

Flour prices are a shade lower. Stand- 
ard 95 per cent wheat flour is quoted at 
$9.95@10.05 per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 100 per cent at 
$9.80@9.85. Barley. flour is held at $11.90 
@12.10; pure rye, $12.60@12.70; medium 
rye, $12.30@12.40; dark rye, $1140@ 
11.50; rye meal, $11@11.10. Rye blends, 
that is, flour made from a blend of rye 
and wheat, are quoted at $10.35@11.50,— 


all in 98-lb cottons. 
~- * 


There have been no developments of 
importance in millfeed in the last week. 
So far as the mills are concerned, condi- 
tions are unchanged. The production of 
wheat feeds is so small that considerable 
difficulty is being experienced in filling old 
orders. Consequently, none of the mills 
here have any to offer. 

There is, of course, more or less offal 
being produced in the manufacture of 
wheat flour substitutes. This feed is in 
good demand though at prices that are re- 
garded as exorbitant, considering its feed- 
ing value. Feedingstuffs of charac- 
ters are so scarce, however, that anything 
that is available is absorbed readily, re- 
gardless of the price asked. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $82@32.78 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $34@34.78; flour mid- 
dlings, $41@41.78; red dog, $47.10@47.85, 
—latter in 140-lb sacks. Barley screen- 
ings are quoted at $37.50@39, and barley 
feed at $42@47.50. A big range is also 
noted in rye middlings, some mills asking 
as low as $45 and others as high as $49 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation March 19: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and D mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Palisade miiis. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 47 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,575 bbls, show that in the 





and a good portion of the time of some 
of the office help of the mills has been 
taken up by investigators of different 
kinds. Mills generally, however, welcome 
these investigations, so as to set at rest 
the various stories of profiteering, etc. 
John J. Stream, head of the Coarse 
Grains Division of the United States 
Food Administration, is in Minneapolis 
this week. It is understood that his mis- 


sion chiefly concerns the coarse grain 
trade. Reports have it that there has 
too much. reselling of coarse grain going 


on, each succeeding owner scalping a little 
additional profit. 

All firms dealing in coarse grain here 
have been asked to furnish the federal 
investigators with a complete report of 
all their transactions from Dec. 1, 1917, 
to date. 

Feed jobbers are somewhat concerned 
over the reports that their businesses are 


Commander W. S. Pye, U. S. N. 


Commander W. S. Pye, U. S. N., is a son of James Pye, of 
Minneapolis, northwestern representative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. Commander Pye graduated from the naval acad- 


emy in 1901 and has met with rapid promotion. 


He is now on 


the admiralty staff,-and is known as Aide for Intelligence. He 
spent part of last summer and fall in England and France with 
Admiral Mayo, recently returning to his ship, the dreadnaught 
Pennsylvania, which is the flagship of the Atlantic ‘fleet. 


week ending March 16 they made 89,620 
bbls of flour against 136,865 in 1917. 

Forty-seven “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,270 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 4,100 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending March 16, 1918, as 
reported by seven Minneapolis mills and 
17 interior mills, in barrels: 


Rye Barley Corn Graham 
23,927 33,893 16,800 1,468 
Interior 18,298 20,870 8,967 ..... 


Totals ...... ‘42,225 64,763 20,767 1,468 

FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADES INVESTIGATED 

The er gee at Minneapolis is sur- 
charged with rumors of investigation. 
Representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission have been here for months, 


Minneapolis .. 








due for an airing by federal officials. They 
disclaim that there has been any profiteer- 
ing, so far as they are concerned, since 
the government established feed prices. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is -being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 730,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week 
of 7,000 bus. At Minnea there-was an 
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increase of 36,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 29,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 689 1,354 2,911 1,006 1,817 
Duluth ......... #41 «649 «740 «(969 «= 302 
Totals ........ 730 1,408 3,651 1,975 2,119 
Duluth, bonded.. ... 654 887 4 
Totals ........ ,957 4,538 1,978 2,133 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to March 16, 
1918, were as. follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 








Minneapolis. .. 55,825 74,336 123,209 83,450 
Duluth ....... *16,684 19,040 89,604 62,869 
Totals....... 72,509 93,376 212,813 136,319 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 6,032 7,985 1,743 
Totals......5 seers 99,408 220,798 138,062 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 











Duluth on March 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .... 639 10,5694 12,743 10,805 
Duluth ......6+- 681 6,139 15,546 11,762 
Totals ........ 1,820 16,733 20,289 22,567 
Duluth, bonded.. .... 4,029 3,929 192 
Totals ......46 sees 20,762 32,218 22,759 


*Includes Canadian, 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Audubon (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
closed its mill. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Doughman’s Club of St. Paul is to be held 
March 20. 

The state of North Dakota has issued 
over $1,000,000 worth of county seed and 
feed bonds. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, is in Minneapolis today. 

H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., who has been 
in Florida for several months, returned 
home March 16. 

Ned J. Kessler, northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee Bag Co., has 
opened an office at 324 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
soon begin making whole-rice flour. A 
shipment of 160,000 bus of rice is on the 
way here from New Orleans. 

Several Minneapolis mill representatives 
are planning to attend the conference of 
the Bakers’ Technical Service Committee 
to be held in Chicago, March 22. 

Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills last week ground 119,215 bbls of 
wheat flour substitutes: Of this quan- 
tity, Minneapolis mills made 76,090 bbls. 

Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
Winter-Truesdell-Ames’ Co., grain, Min- 
neapolis, left during the week to take up 
Red Cross work in Praace. His daughter 
is already doing war service abroad. 

Complaint has been made that some 
millers are making and insisting on mak- 
ing combination sales, offering wheat flour 
at fair B cages and substitutes at high 
prices. Food Administration will re- 
gard such practice as unfair, and mills 
are advised that compulsory combination 
sales of this sort will not be countenanced. 

The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration has notified 
millers that, in addition to the provisions 
and rules of the division covering their 
operations, they are also subject to the 
rules of the state food administrators de- 
signed to control the operations of job- 
bers and retailers. Each miller should 
therefore fully inform himself as to any 
regulations put into effect by his state 
food administrator which might affect his 
operation. 

The Terminal Elevator Men’s Associa- 
tion which was recently organized at Chi- 
cago plans to assist the government in 
every way possible toward perfecting the 
marketing and distribution of grain. It 
feels that the machinery of the grain trade 
which it has taken years to perfect can do 
this work more acceptably than theorists 
who have had no rience diong these 
lines whatever. G. F. Ewe, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, is 
president of the association, and George 
A. Aylsworth, of Kansas City, and C. E. 
Pierce, of Chicago, vice-presidents. 

(Continued on page 904.) 
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Largely increased production of flour 
for government account was the feature 
of this week’s milling activities, both local 
and interior southwestern mills reporting 
steadier runs than for some weeks. A con- 


tinuance of such activity is reflected by . 


the notice sent out by Chairman Hunt for 
offers of flour for Ape export, in which 
he makes it clear that, at least 30 per 
cent of the output of each mill is required 
by the government, and mills that have 
lately failed to supply this proportion will 
not only be expected to do so in the fu- 
ture, but shall also make up oo deficiency 
that may exist, so that no mill will have 
an advantage in this respect over other 
mills. It is understood there has been 
heavy buying during the week for army 
account. 

The domestic demand for flour con- 
tinues urgent and, where mills are in posi- 
tion to accept orders from this source, 
prices are perhaps a shade lower than a 
week ago. Regulation 100 per cent flour 
is quoted on a range of $9.60@10, bulk, 
and 95 per cent was booked for army and 
navy account at $9.70@10.10, with one 
sale heard of at $9.60. Low-grade remains 
unchanged at $7@9, bulk. 

A marked reaction in the market for 
substitute products is noted this week, 
due largely, it is believed, to the radical 
decline in the price of corn. Corn-meal 
quotations are off 40@60c per 100 Ibs 
compared with a week ago. The price of 
barley flour remains about unchanged, 
owing to scarcity of offerings, while rye 
flour is slightly affected by the weakness 
in substitutes, and shows a decline of 25c 
bbl. 

White cream meal is quoted at $5@ 
5.10 per 100 Ibs, bulk, pearl at $4.70@ 
4,90, and standard, at $4.50@4.70. Yellow 
corn meal is relatively weaker than white, 
selling at a discount of 15@20c per 100 
lbs under the same grade of white. 

Rye flour is quoted at $14.50@14.75 bbl, 
and barley flour at $13.35@13.60, all in 
jute. 

It is possible the lessened demand for 
corn meal and other substitute products 
will be only temporary, as any increase in 
the domestic sale of wheat flour calls for 
a proportionate quantity of substitutes, 
and in the opinion of millers and jobbers 
the output of substitute products is any- 
thing but burdensome as yet, despite the 
quickened interest in their manufacture 
created by the Food Administration or- 
ders. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK (1.3 ka ieeateamcas 53,000 64 
Last WOOK cis vcsedes sécew 44,250 53 
Year O80... igbisivianas aces 63,600 89 
TWO YeATB ABO .eseesecvens 56,800 80 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

7 capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 296,160 178,416 60 
Last week ...... 287,160 140,735 49 
Year @80 <i uivees 295,320 197,186 66 
Two years ago... 272,220 188,658 69 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 9,387 bbls this week, 5,147 last 
week, 3,758 a year ago and 9,945 two 


years ago, 


Of the mills reporting, 45 report domes- 


tic business good, five fair and nine slow 
and quiet. 
MILLFEED LESS ACTIVE 

With millers, so far as can be learned, 
adhering strictly to the price regulations 
on feed, and jobbers and retailers now 
likewise restricted to fixed profit limits, 
bran and, shorts have occupied a less. con- 
spicuous place in trade activities the last 
week than heretofore. Demand continues 
in excess of the supply, most of the coun- 
try arrivals here being applied on con- 
tracts. The mixed-car trade takes a large 
share of the feed production of most 
mills, and round-lot transactions are sel- 
dom negotiated. 

The mill price, locally, for bran remains 
at $1.60@1.65; country arrivals sell on the 
trading floor of the Board of Trade at 
$1.65@1.80, depending on origin. Brown 
shorts bring a mill price of $1.70@1.75 
per 100 lbs, and gray shorts $2.05@2.10, 


car lots, sacked. Brokers manifest little 


interest in the millfeed market, devoting 
their attention more generally to the han- 
dling of wheat substitute products. 


MODERATE WHEAT ARRIVALS 

Carload wheat receipts in Kansas City 
were 119, slightly less than last week. 
Elevator stocks are 709,320 bus, a decrease 
of 107,105 since last Monday. Arrivals 
include some Pacific Coast wheat, which 
is now used in the milling mixture of 
practically all mills. . The marketing of 
wheat at country points is expected to be 
extremely light the next few weeks, as 
farmers are busy with spring work, and 
those who have held the old crop this long 
show a disposition, as a rule, to await pos- 
sible developments that might cause a 
higher price to be fixed for the grain. 

Rumors lately that considerable quan- 
tities of wheat would be shipped from 
Kansas City for export through the Gulf 
culminated this week in definite: orders 
from the Kansas City office of the Grain 
Corporation that 500,000 bus be immedi- 
ately so shipped. ‘ 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Despite the somewhat doleful accounts 
of crop damage by high winds, which 
emanated from the annual gathering of 
farmer grain dealers at Wichita this week, 
information from other sources seems to 
contradict such reports, which possibly 
were made to appear less hopeful than 


‘actual conditions would justify and thus 


add weight to claims that a higher price 
for wheat must be fixed in order to keep 
the farmers interested in growing the 
crop. 

Highly satisfactory conditions were re- 
ported by a number of millers and grain 
dealers who came to town this week from 
Kansas points, and some of the repre- 
sentatives of grain firms, who attended the 
Wichita meeting, brought back encourag- 
ing reports as the result of first-hand in- 
terviews with elevator managers from 
various parts of both Kansas and Okla- 
homa, Except in the more western sec- 
tions of the hard winter wheat territory, 
the best information obtainable suggests 
that most fields are in splendid condi- 
tion. 

Reports from the western third of Kan- 
sas are mixed, as much depends on 
whether a field was sown early or late last 
fall, and whether even a small amount of 
moisture came at an opportune time. Had 
the fields been very dry, the high winds 
recently would doubtless have done im- 
mense damage, but following rains which 
soaked the topsoil over practically the en- 
tire territory, statements of any alarming 
injury may safely be accepted with con- 
siderable reserve. 


STRAIGHT ARRIVAL DRAFTS NOW 


Southwestern millers were advised this 
week by their bankers that -the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue has reversed his 
previous ruling in regard to documentary 
stamps on bill-of-lading drafts, and now 


holds that sight or demand drafts, sent 
with notation to hold for arrival of goods, 
are subject to taxation the same as 
straight arrival drafts. While northwest- 
ern mills were notified to this effect last 
week, as was announced in the Minne- 
apolis department, such advice did not 
reach millers in this territory until this 
week. 

It is understood that where millers shi 
other than on sight draft terms, they will 
return to the ordinary style of arrival 
draft that was used prior to the commis- 
sioner’s original ruling. 

I-H CO. EMPLOYEES BUY KANSAS MILL 


Encouraged by Theodore F. Ismert, 
president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., the employees of that concern yester- 
day concluded the purchase of the 125-bbl 
flour mill at Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
from English Bros., who recently discon- 
tinued operating the property. Borrow- 
ing a word of Indian origin by which the 
town of Bonner Springs was first known, 
according to early settlers, the new owners 
of the mill have given the name Tiblow 
Milling Co. to the concern, which will have 
the benefit of the milling experience and 
knowledge of the officials of the Ismert- 
Hincke company. 

A lease, with privilege of purchase, was 
obtained on the Kansas property several 
weeks ago, and since then a warehouse 
80x30 has been built and arrangements 
made for switch connections with the elec- 
tric line operating between Bonner 
Springs and Kansas City, which will en- 
able the Tiblow Milling Co. to enjoy prac- 
tically the rail facilities of the Kansas 
City market. The mill is being adjusted 
and equipped for the manufacture of 600 
bbls of corn meal daily, and will be put 
in operation next week. 


LEASE MISSOURI MILL 
A syndicate composed of Kansas City 
men interested in milling and allied trades 
has leased the plant of the Ash Grove 
(Mo.) Milling & Elevator Co., and will at 
once: put it in operation under the name 
Ash Grove Mills, with office quarters in 
the Waldheim’ Building, Kansas City. 
John M. Sisk, of Ash Grove, is owner of 
the property, which has a daily capacity 
of 250 bbls of wheat flour and 150 bbls of 
corn meal. The leasing syndicate will 
devote the entire equipment to the manu- 
facture of corn products throughout the 
present crop year. 


GRAIN STANDARDS REVISION HEARING 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced a hearing for 
the consideration of the tentative revision 
of grain standards for wheat, to be held 
at the Coates House, Kansas City, March 
18. A committee consisting of C. M. 
Hardenbergh, L. S. Mohr, R. R. Clark 
and A. Fassler will represent the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club at the hearing, and it is 
understood that other millers’ associations 
of the territory will have representatives 
present. 


MILLERS DEVELOPING IRON FIELD 


The Mid-Continent Iron Co., a corpora- 
tion of recent origin in which T. J. Hol- 
dridge, Wichita, Kansas, F. D. Larabee, 
Hutchinson, and a number of other south- 
western millers are largely interested, is 
preparing to engage in the manufacture 
of charcoal iron in southeastern Missouri, 
where it owns a lease on 172,000 acres of 
timber land and iron ore territory. 

The company is now building a large 
blast furnace in which charcoal, produced 
from its own timber, will be employed in 
the manufacture of a high grade of iron, 
and in connection with the burning of 
charcoal a large chemical plant will be 
erected to make certain chemicals that 
are essential to the production of muni- 
tions. It is understood the company is 
co-operating closely with the federal gov- 
ernment. The principal office of the Mid- 
Continent concern will be established in 
Kansas City. 


DEATH OF JAMES E. SEAVER 

Word was received here this week of 
the death on March 12 of James E. Seaver, 
for 30 years prominently identified with 
the Kansas City grain trade, at Los An- 
geles, Cal. Mr. Seaver was president of 
the Board of Trade in 1904 and for many 
years was president of the Midland Ele- 
vator Co., owned by the Peavey interests 
of Minneapolis. Later, and until a year 
ago, when he disposed of his business and 
Board of Trade membership and moved 
to California, he was identified with the 
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Moore-Seaver Grain Co. With his son, 
Everett H. Seaver, he was interested in 
the Fulton Shipbuilding Co., at Los An- 
geles. He is survived by his widow, his 
son, and a sister, Mrs. Ella Spencer, of 
Kansas City. 

NOTES 

N. F. Silbert, representing David F. 
Silbert & Co., Inc., millers’ agents, Bos- 
ton, visited local millers and flour job- 
bers this week. : 

A. J. Hunt, chairman of the South- 
western Milling Division, returned to 
Kansas City yesterday after a conference 
with division headquarters officials in New 
York, 

Bryan Lynch, 18-year-old brother of 
J. Lynch, general manager of the Weber- 
Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, who 
is a supply sergeant in the 28th Aéro 
Squadron, sailed last week for England. 

C. L. Roos, secretary and treasurer of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, stopped in Kansas City this week on 
his return from New Ulm, Minn., where 
he and Mrs. Roos visited his mother and 
old friends. 

Theodore B. Tholl, sales-manager for 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., who 
was in town part of the week, stated his 
company had sufficient wheat for several 
weeks’ operation, after which it was prob- 
able that corn would be milled. 

Mr. and Mrs, L. R. Hurd, of Wichita, 
Kansas, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Dorothy Katherine, to Robert 
McCorriston, Tuesday, March 12. Mr. 
and Mrs. McCorriston will be at home 
after June 1 at Honolulu, T. H. 


O. L. Malo, secretary-treasurer of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., visited here this week, and will 
spend the week-end at Camp Funston, 
where he will be joined by James A. Me- 
Swigan, manager of the Crescent Flour 
Mills, Denver. 

Ralph C. Sowden, secretary and active 
manager of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, is in town today 
and will leave tonight for a fortnight’s 
trip among eastern markets. He says the 
wheatfields in southern Kansas present a 
splendid appearance since the recent rains. 

The Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, which recently purchased the Imboden 
mill property in that city, has contracted 
with S. H. Stoltzfus, southwestern rep- 
resentative of the Wolf Co., for a com- 
plete new system of Wolf sifters and 
purifiers, and will remodel the plant and 
increase its daily capacity to 500 bbls. 


WICHITA 


The milling situation shows no new fea- 
tures, the demand for flour continuing 
good, while mills have but limited quan- 
tities to offer, after caring for the require- 
ments of the Food Administration, Feed 
remains in urgent demand, with very lim- 
ited offerings. 

The price of corn shows a material de- 
cline but, with farmers now busy in the 
fields, decreased receipts are expected, 
and good corn will no doubt become scarce. 


WHEAT OUTLOOK LESS PROMISING 


Optimism was an unknown quantity 
among the farmer grain dealers of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma who held a convention 
in Wichita this week, when expressing 
their opinions concerning the wheat crop. 
This was especially true among those from 
western and southwestern Kansas, where 
it was claimed the dust storm early in the 
week did much damage. 

The most discouraging reports were 
from Ford and Gray. counties, where not 
more than half an average crop is now 
expected, while in some of the big wheat 
counties adjoining these, conditions are 
more favorable, especially where the 
growth was sufficient to cover the ground 
and prevent the dirt blowing away from 
the plant roots. There were also com- 
plaints from Thomas, Yewed and other 
Oklahoma points, where, it was main- 
tained, fully 25 per cent damage has been 
caused by the lack of moisture and the 
cold weather. 

* 

Two Wichita mills have experienced 
labor trouble this week, owing to the de- 
mand of employees for increased wages. 
The millowners made a counter offer 
which the men declined, and a partial 
walkout resulted. The matter had not 
been adjusted when this was written. 
Other mills in the city are not affected by 
the trouble thus far. 
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MILLERS COMPLYING WITH RULES 


About fifty mills in the Central Divi- 
sion, embracing Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and West Virginia, have ground the nine- 
ty ro cent of their wheat allotment, and 


will make no more wheat flour this crop. 
Some millers are indulging the hope that 
there may be a further allotment ond 


the ninety per cent, but there seems to be 
no ergo | for such an expectation. 

Many millers report that the fifty-fifty 
rule is cutting their flour business in half. 
Thereby the desired conservation of wheat 
and bread is being accomplished. Millers 
who have ground out their allotment are 
turning their attention to the grinding of 
other grains. So far very few mills are 
making any rice flour, but its grinding is 
under consideration. 

The recent ruling of the Food Adminis- 
tration permitting small mills doing a 
jobbing or retailing business to make the 
profit which properly attaches to such 
dealings, instead of holding them to the 
twenty-five cents per barrel, has brought 
a welcome relief to many small mills of 
this section. Millers who are not informed 
as to this ruling should get copies of same 
from their milling division. 

One thing is very noticeable in the mill- 
ing industry the last few months, and is 
becoming more and more an outstanding 
and impressive feature. It is that the 
millers have come to recognize that we are 
at war, that sacrifices are necessary, and 
there is a marked willingness and cheer- 
fulness in complying with the regulations 
in contrast to complaints and opposition 
in the early days of milling control. 

Everywhere one hears millers saying 
that they are willing to do =? neces- 
sary to help win the war. ey are be- 
coming jealous of the honor of the in- 
dustry, and if they discover any miller 
endeavoring to evade his duty they pro- 
test, and do all in their power to bring 
the recalcitrant into line. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
March 16 was 12,500, or 26 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 12,800, or 27 per 
cent, last week, 23,800, or 50 per cent, a 
year ago, 22,800, or 474% per cent, two 
years ago, and 27,900, or 58 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The output still shows the slowing down 
of operation due to the regulations. No 
change is looked for unless there should 
be a new dispensation in regard to wheat 
allotment, and this is not expected or like- 
ly to happen. Some mills are now operat- 
ing only on government flour. Others are 
taking care of their established trade to 
the limited extent sible. 

In the Central Division it is only the 
exceptional mill, unusually well circum- 
stanced as to allotment on account of an 
uncommon three years’ grinding record, 
that can take care of its established trade 
to the extent of 70 per cent of last year’s 
purchases. Naturally, under these cir- 
cumstances, only the relatively more de- 
sirable trade of the mills is having atten- 
tion, and those buyers whose business was 
accepted to take care of overhead ex- 
penses are going by the board. 

One of the Toledo mills began grinding 
barley this week, and will be busy for the 


balance of the crop in making rye and 
barley flour. The output is already en- 
tirely sold. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
There have been some complaints inci- 
dent to freezing and thawing, but it is 


not thought that much damage has been 
done to the wheat from this cause. On 
the contrary, there are many reports that 
wheat is looking well and, with conditions 
at all favorable, should do well. The 
favorable reports far outbalance the un- 
favorable. me fields have not — 
up yet, but the plant ae to be healthy 
and the root unimpaired. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 68,160 bbls, 
for the week ending March 16 made 25,- 
164, or 37 per cent of capacity, compared 


will be retailed at low prices, after 
mn by the health authorities. 

W. C. Gould, who has been resent- 
ing the Hubbard Milling Co., with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, is now con- 
nected with the Paul E. Kroehle Co., mer- 
chandise brokers, Cleveland. 

David Anderson, who has been presi- 
dent and ral manager of the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, since early in 1909, 
has acquired the Marmon interest in the 


’ company, which gives him the control. 


A canvass of Cleveland bakers to de- 
termine the amount of flour on hand and 
under contract is being made under the 
direction of Dr. Bishop, the local food 
administrator. Bakers who are well sup- 
plied may be called upon to divide with 
others less fortunate, if the situation re- 
quires such action. Ri 

Bakers in Ohio are now permitted to 
make a 19-o0z loaf, and there is a cam- 
paign under way to induce the consumer 
to make this go as far as the 16-oz loaf 
formerly used, it ve pointed out that 
saving bread and breadstuffs for the next 
three months is essential to the successful 
conduct of the war. 

The plant of the General Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was damaged by fire, 





New Acme-Evans Mill, to Replace Mill A, Destroyed by Fire October 16 


with 19,741, or 31 per cent, last week, by 
nine mills of 62,160 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
NOTES 


D. Motts & Co., Paris, Ohio, have closed 
their flour mill for the balance of the crop 
year. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned this week . from 
Florida. 


C. P. Oliver, of Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia, was in Cleveland and 
Toledo this week. 


W. C. Kreger, of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was in Toledo 
and Columbus this week. 


A. A. Tilney, purchasing agent of the 
General Baking Co., New York, was in 
Toledo this week calling on the mills in 
an effort to secure flour. 

A. M. Tousley, flour broker and jobber, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports having had an 
unusually good business in flour and sub- 
stitates the past month. 


Charles Franke, operating the Fostoria 
(Ohio) City Mills, has sold the 
and three adjoining business p to 
H. I. Kahle, a banker, of Ottawa, Ohio. 


Fifteen tons of crackers were sold at 
about 4c Ib at Toledo this week as a result 
of the recent fire in the branch of the 
National Biscuit Co. Some of the best 


supposed to be of incendiary origin, this 
week. The fire started in five different 
places, and one of the objects was sup- 
posed to be the destruction of 5,000 bb 
of flour stored in the building. Total 
damage is placed at $50,000. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 16.—Mills 
are operating on an enlarged schedule 
compared with the shut-down condition 
of most of the winter, but with few excep- 
tions report that everything they grind 
goes to the government. Buyers were in 
the market most of the week, but the in- 
crease in the amount of wheat to be 
ground did not throw into the open flour 
enough for the most minute corner of the 
domestic market. 

This week brought home to the Indiana 
flour market the reality that after May 1 
there will be no more flour, even for the 
pound per capita requirements. Late 
Saturday, when local bakers learned that 
more than 100,000 lbs of flour which had 
been in a freight wreck near town a few 
days ago were to be thrown on the market, 
they got in line, as this assured them of 
150,000 1-lb loaves of bread, since 20 per 
cent substitutes were to be used. 

There were five cars of flour in the 
wreck, and each was loaded with 
weighing from 241% to 140 lbs. As a rule, 

to be sal from a wreck are 
sold by the railroad but because of the 
acute flour shortage in this city the rail- 
way called in the food administrator, who 
distributed the flour the bakers. 
wai = this week produced 6,191 
°o r, establishing a new “high,” 
but the figures did not rouse much interest 
among local buyers, when it was known 
where the flour was . There is more 
attention being pai e flour and other 
by-products than ever before, and a num- 
ber of mills are endeavoring to figure out 
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how they can turn at least half of their 
plants to the making of substitutes. 
More mills are running now than any 
time in many weeks, but the increased 
amount of wheat will soon be nd up, 
and unless the miller can turn hand to 
some new angle of the food problem he 
will be without anything to do from May 
until August. A survey is being made to 
ascertain just how many mills are behind 
on their old contracts, and to have this 
matter disposed of as early as possible. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 


A meeting for the purpose of consider- 
ing the government’s. suggestion as to 
grain standardization was held here this 
afternoon, and was attended by about 100 
men representing the milling and grain 
industries in this and seven other states. 
It was stated that 60 per cent of those in 
attendance were men actively engaged in 
the flour-milling business. 

Means relating to changing to present 
methods of estimates, etc., having such 
a direct and important bearing on the 
milling business, this group evidenced 
great interest in the proceedings, and 
while there was a unanimity in the action 
of the grain dealers present, the millers 
held a caucus before the session and de- 
cided upon their. p e. The main 
feature of the meeting was that of mois- 
ture tests for the grades, and the govern- 
ment’s tentative suggestion of 15 per 
cent was regarded as intended to bring 
forth individual expressions from the dele- 
gates rather than to force those present 
into adopting that particular test. 

It was stated at the meeting that mois- 
ture in wheat at this time ranges from 12 
to 15 per cent. The millers present voted 
solidly favoring a 131% per cent test for 
No. 2 wheat. Grain dealers favored 14 
per cent, though some of them voted for 
even a higher test. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, brought in 
the report from the millers’ caucus. The 
millers were unanimous that the test 
weight stand 59 for No. 2 wheat, the grain 
dealers suggesting that this be in a slide 
of 58 to 5814. 

The millers while in the city discussed 
a number of matters relating to food cur- 
tailment, production and substitutes, and 
it was stated that a number of those pres- 
ent were going to Washington after the 
Philadelphia meeting, and discuss with 
Messrs. Hoover and McAdoo the prob- 
lems confronting them. 


NEW ACME-EVANS MILL 


From the ashes of the Acme-Evans Co.’s 
flour mill A, which was destroyed by fire 
Oct. 16, will soon rise a plant larger than 
the one burned, and a new mill which in 
every way will su the old one. The 
night the big mill burned, Edgar H. 
Evans, president of the company, con- 
vened a special meeting of the directors, 
plans for reconstruction were decided 
upon, and since that time work toward 
the actual beginning of a new mill has 
never ceased. 

Recently the plans were finally decided 
upon, the myriad details incident to such 
a big task were ironed out and the mill- 
owners are promised that by the time the 
next crop of wheat comes in the new plant 
will be ready to do its share of producing 
— for the state and nation, and our 

es. 

The mill will occupy the ground ad- 
jacent to the former site, corner of West 
Washington and Blackford streets, and 
have a —— of 2,000 bbls flour daily. 
Construction plans call for a re-enforced 
concrete building of the most modern 
type, with a battery of 16 enormous con- 
crete storage bins sufficient to handle 
250,000 bus of grain. The contract for 
the building alone, it is announced, calls 
for an expenditure of nearly $100,000, and 
with the equipment and d the valu- 
ation of the new Acme-Evans Co.’s mills 
will reach $350,000. 

When completed the Acme-Evans Co. 
will have, with its two other mills, a capac- 
ity of 3,000 bbls flour vd day, 500,000 Ibs 
of millfeed and stock feed, and 1,000 bb!: 
of corn meal and corn flour. 

Special attention has been paid to pro- 
viding the most sanitary construction and 

ipment possible, as is reflected in the 
ph of the building. The windows 
will be of fireproof glass, and on three of 
the floors there will be not a splinter 0! 
wood or any combustible or inflammab!: 
material, nor will there be any such ma- 
terial on any of the other five floors ©: 
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basement excepting where the machinery 
mithe me selling f the elevator 
conveyor spou' o eva’ 

will be of metal. A service elevator for 
employees and a stairway will be installed 
in ay doodince shaft separated from the 
rest of the meee fire walls and 
doors. All machinery be motor driven 
through electric current, supplied by a 
local heat and light any which has 
a plant adjacent to the m 5 gp 

The machinery that will make ble 
the great daily output of this is be- 
ing especially designed and manufactured 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. This firm, 
a leader among the world’s makers of mill 
machinery, was secured for this work soon 
after the smoke from the old mill fire had 
cleared away. Plans for the proposed 
mill are said to be such models of per- 
fection that drawings of the new building 
will be sent to representatives of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. in all parts of the 
world, 

All the machinery to go into the new 
mill will be of the latest pattern, and ca- 
pable of unprecedented production in both 
winter and spring wheat. The new build- 
ing will be eight stories high. The 24 
tempering bins will be 42 inches square, 
and will extend from the fourth ‘to the 
eighth floor. Work of razing the remains 
of the old mill this week. 

The Acme-Evans Co. is the lineal de- 
scendant of the first flour mill erected in 
Marion County, in which the city of In- 
dianapolis is situated. The eines of the 
present establishment was placed in oper- 
ation 90 years ago, but many times it was 
relocated and enlarged to meet the re- 
quirements of its constantly increasing 
business. 

The Acme-Evans Co. was the first In- 
diana flour mill firm to export flour from 
this state, and the first consignment for 
the foreign trade was started on its jour- 
ney across the Atlantic 40 years ago. 
Since that obscure beginning the firm has 
enjoyed a liberal trade with Great Britain, 
the Netherlands and the countries of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

Its domestic trade extends from the 
border between the United States and 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and also 
from the Mississippi River to the New 
England states, the volume of trade with 
the South Atlantic seaboard being espe- 
cially heavy. 

President Evans of the company has 
been absent from the city most of this 
week, but I. E. Woodward, vice-president, 
announces that the work will be rushed 
until completion. “The plans for the 
building are ideal in every detail,” he 
staied, “and we have assurance that by 
the time the new crop of wheat makes its 
appearance we will be able to handle our 
share with the new mill. Following the 
fire, we switched to some of our other 
mills, and by acquiring others have done 
our bit in keeping the government sup- 
plied with flour. new mill will be a 
model one in every particular.” 

O. A. Tislow, of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. who had charge of the plans 
for the mill said: “S attention has 
been given to the sizes and locations of 
the structural members so as to cause the 
least possible interference with the utility 
of the building as a flour mill. Care was 
taken in designing the heaters and venti- 
lators to guard t excessive conden- 
sation in cold weather; proper provision 
has also been made on the roof and in the 
curtain walls to eliminate this trouble. 

“The mill is to be painted on the inside 
with sanitary paint, in order that it may 
be cleaned periodically, and every provi- 
sion is made to eliminate vermin and to 
make the mill easy to be kept in a sanitary 
condition. The buildin be absolutely 
fireproof throughout. The mill will be 44 
x116 feet, with eight full stories and a 
large, roomy basement.” 

NOTES 

The Berry grain elevator, at L Ind., 
has been bought by Frank Eliott, of 
Spartansburg, for $18,000. 

_ The first Indianapolis boy to lose his life 
in the fight against the Huns was Cor- 
poral Ralph R. Flora, a son of Otto Flora, 


a baker, 


So great is the effort to dry corn in this. 


state that it is no uncommon thing for 
wagons containing corn to be in line at 
elevators for an entire night awaiting 
their turn. 

Evansville millers report the heaviest 
demand for feed that they have known in 
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rs. They are grinding as much rye 
barley in that city = possible, and 
growing wheat in excellent condi- 


i 23 


As another means of saving flour, it was 
decided this week that in the future only 
inferior flour could be used in making 
paste for bill-posting. An authority de- 
clares that, with the circus season near at 
hand when every country billboard is 
plastered with huge decorations, enough 
good flour can be saved to feed several 
regiments of soldiers for the summer 
campaign on the West front. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn., March 16.—The vol- 
ume of new business booked by south- 
eastern mills this week was very light, as 
mills have no flour to offer. Improve- 
ment. has been noted in receipts of wheat, 
but that arriving has been in transit for 
some time. Demand for flour continues 
very heavy, and the shortage has been get- 
ting more acute, though not yet being 
seriously felt by consumers. Regulation 
flour, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, is quot- 
ed at $11.50@12. 

Rehandlers are doing a light business, 
being able to obtain an occasional car of 
flour. Some Kansas flour has been bought 
at $11.10, but it is said to be almost im- 
possible to get quotations from Minnesota 


mills. Some of the bakers are getting © 


short on flour, and there soon may be an 
urgent call for supplies. Rye and barley 
flour are offered at prices r than 
wheat, and this is causing complaint. 

Scarcity of corn has prevented some of 
the corn mills running full time, but 
those that have been grinding report good 
demand. The tendency was to easier 
prices at the end of the week, due to in- 
creased supplies of corn, though milling 
corn is difficult to obtain. Plants have 
been running day and night drying corn. 
Quotations: plain meal, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $4.50@4.80; bolted, $4.62@ 
4.92. Corn, No. 3 white, $1.90, at Nash- 
ville, decline of - 5c. 

There have been no new developments 
in millfeed, mills having none to offer, 
being busy with efforts to fill old con- 
tracts. Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.0.b. Ohio River, $382@34; 
standard middlings or shorts, $41@43. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeAstern mills, with 
a capacity of 158,340 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 43,923, or 27.7 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 44,954 
bbls and 24.5 per cent of capacity last 
week, 55.7 per cent the same week in 1917, 
61.6 in 1916, 49.6 in 1915, 54 in 1914, 52.2 
in 1913, and 52.4 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 16 March 9 

Piste, DR sososedcvocecs 17,750 13,955 

Wheat, bus ............ 58,000 38,000 

Cott, DOP occcccdscvesses 229,000 222,000 

GRte, WHR 6 ceccsececesies 338,000 294,000 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 


week, 201 cars. 

W. Q. Rector has purchased the plant 
of the Lewisburg (Ky.) Milling Co. 

The Johnson City (Tenn.) Mills will 
increase the capital stock to $75,000. 

Several small mills in Kentucky have 
been reported closed for alleged violations 
of F Administration rules. 

The Ford Flour Co., Nashville, the com- 
plete ownership of which was recently 
acquired by Mrs. H. S. P. LeBraz, a for- 
mer partner, has been incorporated with 
$375,000 capital. Officers will be elected 
shortly. 

R. C. Mill, supervisor at Nashville, and 
several grain and mill men, attended 
hearings at Indianapolis, March 16, by the 
Uni States er ger err of Agricul- 
ture, on propo changes in federal 
wheat standards for the benefit of the 
Southeast. 

F. J. McCarthy, for 10 years sales- 
manager, and more lately manager, of the 
Ford Flour Co., has accepted a position 
with J. H. Wilkes & Co., and will manage 
the self-rising flour department of that 
firm. He is well known in the Southeast, 
being a pioneer in building up the enor- 
mous self-rising flour roan. By 

Joun Lerrer. 
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JONOR 


of he American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat four who are members of 


the Food Administration, readers should see preced 


ing issues of The North- 


western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry mn? the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 


propose to oeiy 


the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 

DIVISION NO, 1 
Schaeffer, Wanner & Co., Fleetwood, Pa. 
Kenbridge Mfg. Co., Inc., Kenbridge, Va. 


DIVISION NO. 2 


Hammond Bros., Trion, Ga. 

Oakland Mig. Co., Oakland, Ky. 
Science Hill Mig. Co., Science Hill, Ky. 
Oxford Mig. Co., Oxford, N. C. 
Mitchell Mig. Co., Greenville, Tenn. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


* Batesville Roller Mills, Batesville, Ind. 


Butler Mig. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Plymouth Roller Mills, Plymouth, Ind. 
Caledonia Mig. Co., Caledonia, Mich. 
Mark Sherk, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Model Mill, Port Huron, Mich. 
Arcanum Mig. Co., Arcanum, Ohio. 
Faulk Bros., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

A. Hoppe & Co., Foster, Ohio. 

Frank Miles, Montpelier, Ohio. 

Faulk Brothers, Chester, W. Va. 


DIVISION NO, 4 


J. W. Challacombe, Princeton, Ill. 
Frank Haack, Bangor, Wis. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
Erskine Mig. Co., Erskine, Minn. 
Scranton Mig. Co., Scranton, N. D. 
Geo. C. Christian & Co., Redfield, S. D. 
Thos. E, Goodman, Riverton, Wyo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 
Theo. G. Fick Grain Co., Boyers, Colo. 
Holyoke Flour Mill, Holyoke, Colo. 
Theo. G, Fick Grain Co., Hugo, Colo. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Winfield, Kan. 
G. H. Snider, Gunter, Texas. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 


DIVISION NO. 8 
Albers Bros. Mig. Co., Portiand, Oregon. 
Touchet Mig. Co., Huntsville, Wash. 


DIVISION NO. 9 
Douglas Mill & Power Co., Gardnerville, Nev. 


Jaldwell, Kan. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvurn, Minn., March 18,—Flour 
market showed no appreciable change for 
the better. Buyers continued to bid for 
supplies, but received little encourage- 
ment in actual bookings, because of light- 
er production. Mills are meeting difficulty 
in getting sufficient wheat to take care of 
contracts already made and cannot take 
on new business. Supplying established 
trade is all they can hope to do. Stocks 
are being steadily reduced. 

No business was reported in durum 
flour, and the mill is not seeking trade. 
Present operations are just about enough 
to clean up old orders. 

Rye flour is unchanged. Because of the 
unprecedented prices the mill is out of the 
market, and will continue so until condi- 
tions improve. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
14,480 bbls flour, or 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 20,916, or 55 per cent, the 
previous week, and 12,350, or 34 per cent, 
a year ago. No rye or barley flour was 
produced. . 

Millfeed is well sold up, and mill offer- 
ings were very light. Demand was steady, 
and the absorption of supplies leaves vir- 
tually nothing for sale at any time. 


NOTES 


Milder weather and the easier tone of 
coarse grains brought a etn up in 
the screenings market. Small lots are 
being taken, but the trade shows no in- 
clination to stock up. 


Receipts of corn last week aggregated 
52,000 bus, and shipments 47,000, all han- 
dled by the Globe Elevator Co. On the 
crop, 157,000 bus have been handled, 
against 23,000 a year ago. 

Railroads have not yet begun to re- 
ceive flour from interior points for~ship- 
ment down the lakes and it is not ex- 
— that shipments will begin much 
fore the opening of navigation, because 


of the necessity for moving flour as fast 
as produced. 

Receipts of wheat, bonded and domes- 
tic, from Aug. 1 to date have been 17,- 
411,000 bus, against 28,926,000 a year ago. 
Receipts of all grains were 30,956,000 bus, 
against 52,122,000 the year previous. 

Duluth-Superior elevators contain but 
1,185,000 bus of all grains, against 16,861,- 
000 a year ago. Last week’s shipments of 
wheat were unchanged from a week ago, 
but coarse grains and flaxseed increased. 

The warm weather of the last two days 
is beginning to soften the ice in Duluth 
harbor, and vessel men and shippers have 
visions of an early opening of navigation. 
Boats in the harbor are being overhauled 
and fitted out. . 

E. W. Dittes and Carlisle Hastings 
have secured a verdict for $567.92 against 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. for de- 
lay in sending a message. This was the 
full amount sued for. The message direct- 
ed the sale of 6,500 bus of wheat, and the 
price dropped from $1.55 to $1.47 bu dur- 
ing the delay. 

The flaxseed market shows no sign of 
settling down. Price changes are fre- 
quent, and cover a pretty wide range. An 
accumulation of sehtine orders this morn- 
ing broké the market 214,@31,4c, then it 
bulged 5@6%,c and dropped about 13c. 
A rally from there carried it almost to 
the prices of Saturday. Anything is like- 
ly to happen in flaxseed. 

F. G. Cartson. 





The 1917 crop of wheat in Japan, 
according to a consular report, was esti- 
mated at 6,786,207 koku (about 34,745,380 
bus), ee 5,887,344 koku (about 30,- 
148,201 bus) in 1916, an increase of 17 per 
cent, with prospects for 1918. This 
is the result of an increase in the wheat 
acreage, but it may also be attributable 
to the excellent growth of plants in many 
prefectures. 
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There was no perceptible change in 
flour market conditions this week. Prac- 
tically no flour was offered by mills, and 
except for the trade in an occasional 
small lot to be picked up on spot, and the 
demand for substitute cereals, there was 
little doing. 

While the receipts were around 10,000 
bbls daily which, together with such stocks 
as are held by bakers, were sufficient for 
the time being, it is generally conceded 
that the time is not far distant when, be- 
cause of the mill shut-down of a few 
weeks ago, during which practically no 
flour was shipped, the gap in the stream 
of flour shipments so caused will make 
itself felt. 

However, the Food Administration, 
foreseeing the condition which might be 
produced by such a result, provided for 
it by the appointment of an emergency 
committee through which the needs of the 
flour trade may be taken care of, presum- 
ably by having mills close to this market 
which have wheat held in reserve grind it, 
and ship the flour immediately to this 
market. 

In view of the present outlook, this 
provision seems wise, for even though the 
situation needing such action may never 
develop, a committee of this kind would 
be a handy thing to have around in case 
of any emergency. 

So far as wheat flour is concerned there 
is little use of attempting to quote prices, 
because there were no quotations of a 
nature to give any slant on the market. 
One large mill quoted 30c@$1 under other 
quotations, but admitted that it had no 
flour to offer. 

The levels 4t which substitutes were 
offered, with the exception of rye flour, 
were about the same as last week. The 
latter fell off about 50c bbl in sympathy 
with the decline in rye grain prices, and 
quotations were firm around $15@15.75 
bbl, jute. 

Barley flour was in fair demand around 
$13.50@15 bbl, and rice flour at $10 per 
100 Ibs in cotton sacks. 

Corn goods were in strong demand, but 
offerings were not large. Yellow bolted 
meal ruled $5.50@5.75, with white about 
25c more. Corn flour, still scarce, was 
strong at $6.10@6.25 per 100 lbs in cotton. 


DUTCH SHIPS TO BE SEIZED 


The War Trade Board, in refusing to 
allow either bunkering or export licenses 
to Dutch ships at any American port, has 
brought about the entire tie-up of Dutch 
shipping. 

The recent chartering of 64 Dutch ships 
to the United States Shipping Board was 
thought to have brought about a settle- 
ment of the question, but evidently the 
recent threat of Germany against Holland 
for having entered into this agreement 
has been largely responsible for the joint 
action just taken by the United States 
government and Great Britain, which en- 
. tails the practical taking over of all Dutch 
ships in American and entent® ports. 

These ships will of course be paid for, 
but by taking them over, the allied na- 
tions at war with Germany become pos- 
sessed of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping, which will be of very great 
assistance in transporting supplies across 
the Atlantic. 


NOTES 


The New Jersey food administration 
esterday closed the bakery of Morris 
aiserman, of 82 Prince Street, Newark, 
for selling without a license and not using 


Officials say he was 


J. W. Morrison, of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc., Powell Smith, of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and J. B. McLemore, secretary of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
called at this office last Thursday. 

More than 500 loaded freightcars have 
been forced to remain on the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Elizabeth 
and Rahway, N. J., for two weeks. Offi- 
cials say that there is no room for them at 
the Jersey City railroad terminals. 

F. E. Browder, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Blanchard Randall, Baltimore, Paul 
Hackel, and Otto and Harry Bresky, Bos- 
ton, E. B. Black, Buffalo, and C. B. Fox, 
New Orleans, were the flour and grain 
men visiting the exchange this week. 

The United States navy has indicated 
that, owing to the alacrity with which the 
37 German ships, totaling 700,000 tons, 
were put into commission, and based upon 
the present rate of ocean tonnage, a sav- 
ing of $240,000,000 has been effected. 
These ships were so badly damaged by 
the Germans that they felt sure it would 
be two years before they could be put into 
commission, but owing to the efficiency of 
American engineers it was accomplished 
in about eight months, and the difference 
in time is responsible for the saving. 


wheat substitutes. 
warned three times. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 16.—Millers say 
they can see an indication of a let-up in 
the demand for wheat flour. While it is 
only slight, some believe it will continue 
to increase, as the trade has contracted 
for all it can use and will await further 
developments before getting anxious con- 
cerning the future. 

The retail sellers say the consumptive 
demand is not as eager as it was, but 
whether this is due to the heavy handicap 
of substitutes or the fact that nearly 
everybody has at least a fair supply of 
flour to fall back upon for. a month or 
more, is a matter of opinion. 

As far as desirable substitutes go, there 
is no pene the majority of the mills 
reporting sufficient orders to keep them 
busy for a month or longer. Production, 
however, especially of barley flour and 
corn flour, will increase heavily before the 
close of the month. Rye flour prices have 
gone beyond the reach of the baker or the 
housewife, and oat flour is all sold too 
far ahead to be worth considering, the 
bakers having it all in hand. 

Under present conditions it looks as if 
there will be wheat enough here and to 
arrive to supply the mills until May 15. 
Stocks are decreasing slowly, as the car 
situation is worse than it has been for a 
year. The mills in the interior are unable 
to get wheat, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to get cars at Buffalo to take flour 
or feed away. 

The mills have the product ready to 
ship, and are promised cars, but were 
forced to curtail production or shut down 
during the last few days. There were no 
changes in prices except an advance of 
25@50c for barley and rye flour. 

Millfeeds are very scarce, the mills 
having very little to go with flour in mixed 
cars, and do not know when they will have 
any. It is said a few cars are coming 
from the West which should have been 
here several months ago. Barley and 
corn bran are offered freely for March 
or April shipment and some business was 
done in them. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
demand good at the decline. Only limited 
quantities are being taken, as the opinion 


prevails that corn prices are going lower. 
Shipment is slow, owing to car shortage. 
Gluten feed is not obtainable. Cotton- 


seed meal very scarce, No oil meal offered 
this week. 
Rolled oats active and again higher. 






Production is limited, and mills are sold 
ahead for months to come. 

Oat hulls, although in light supplv, are 
offered at a decline from last week’s 

rices. Reground, sacked, $30, track, 

uffalo. 

Buckwheat flour would sell at $8 per 
100 lbs in small paper sacks, but the mar- 
ket is cleaned up. The only buckwheat 
offered is for seed, and this is held at $5 
@5.25 per 100 lbs. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 114,200 bbls, represent- 
ing 68 per cent of capacity, compared with 
129,100, or 77 per cent, last week, 110,200, 
or 67 per cent, a year ago, 102,750, or 60 
per cent, in 1916, 81,500, or 59 per cent, 
in 1915, 114,200, or 82 per cent, in 1914, 
and 81,100, or 59 per cent, in 1913. 


NEW FEED MILL 


The Nowak Milling Corporation has 
bought the property formerly owned by 
the Hammond (Ind.) Distilling Co., and 
will convert it into a corn plant and feed 
mill for the production of their brands 
of feeds. 

The work of remodeling the plant is 
under way, plans having n prepared 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., of this city, which is looking 
after the work. The output will be 500 


_ to 600 tons of feed per day. 


FLOUR AND FEED SACKS SCARCE 


More trouble than ever is being experi- 
enced by millers in getting bags of sizes 
mostly needed. Cotton feed sacks are out 
of the question, and also 140-lb jute flour 
sacks. 

When a carload arrives, after being de- 
layed on the road for weeks, it takes a 
long time to sort out the different lots 
shipped by the many manufacturers con- 
tained in the same car. 


NOTES 


John Luscombe, of Southworth & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was on ’change this week. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 2,900,000 
bus, compared with 6,414,000 last year. 

A. T. Safford, of Safford & Sinclair, 
flour and feed merchants, Boston, is in 
Buffalo on business. 

Potatoes cannot be sold as a substitute 
for flour in Buffalo. They are selling 
here at 75@85c per bu, and going lower 
daily. 

It is reported that the farmers of New 
York state held 10,000,000 bus more oats, 
wheat, corn and barley on March 1 this 
year than a year ago. 

The Empire Malting Co.’s plant at 
Geneva, N. Y., has been sold and will be 
razed for the building material. The 
property was part of the Samuel K. 
Nester estate. Mr. Nester was known to 
every barley shipper in the country a few 


years ago. 
E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 16.—Flour 
production here this week shows a big 
slump, the total being 8,500 bbls, of which 
6,000 were spring wheat and 500 rye. This 
represented 42 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 61 per cent last week. This 
falling off is directly traced to inability 
to get shipments of wheat out of Buffalo 
elevators and the scarcity of cars on the 
New York Central Lines. 

One of the big mills here has been shut 
down all the week because no wheat came 


in and reserves had been exhausted. - 


Others ground on part time only. One 
miller said this morning: “Our business is 
paralyzed. We have had just three cars 
of wheat this month.” 

The inquiry for spring patents continues 
strong, but millers are turning down or- 
ders every day. After the government’s 
demands are met, there is little flour for 
shipment outside of the local territory, 
so that quotations to outside points are 
nominal. Some mills here have been 
cleaning up on old orders. Spring pat- 
ents, cotton ¥’s, are quoted at $10.95 bbl 
to local market. 

Relatively little winter wheat. was 
ground. Millers say they cannot more 
than half supply the demand for winter 
straights, with the result that distributions 
are made to the local trade only, and in 
small quantities. Winter wheat receipts 
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were rather restricted, both shipments 
from the West and farmers’ offerings 
here. - Winter straights, cotton 1/.’s, $11.20 
bbl, in small lots only. 

Quite unexpectedly, the price of rye 
declined about 20¢ “W Offerings ee a 
little heavier, and there are more mills 
grinding. As is ordinarily the case, a de- 
clining market induced some farmers to 
sell. The reserves here are small, and 
there is a feeling that prices may go 
higher a little later. The price of rye 
flour eased off, also, and is now selling, 
cotton ¥,’s, at $14.95 bbl, Boston, or 80c 
under a week ago. - 

There is little graham flour except for 
the local trade. e ruling price in cot- 
ton ¥%’s is $9.75 bbl, in small lots only. 
Sales of whole-wheat flour are limited to 
the Rochester territory; cotton ¥%’s are 
$11 bbl, in small lots. 

The supply of millfeed is far below de- 
mands, with millers making equitable dis- 
tributions among customers. There is no 
quotable price on winter or spring bran. 
Small amounts of standard spring mid- 
dlings in sacks were sold at $35.75 ton, 
Rochester. ‘Rye feed cleaned up closely 
at $48@50 ton, sacks, Rochester. Winter 
middlings virtually out of the market. 
Corn meal is in great demand as a wheat 
flour substitute, with offerings limited to 
local trade at $75 ton, sacks. 


NOTES 


Small country mills that have ground 
their allotment of wheat will be permitted 
to buy enough from farmers to supply 
local flour needs. 

A Starkey man has made complaint that 
retail feed merchants in Dundee have 
charged up to $50 ton for bran, although 
they had purchased it in car lots at the 
price suggested by the Food Administra- 
tion. ? 


Both rye and barley flours have been 
advanced by order of the county food ad- 
ministration to 8c Ib. Hitherto, the 
price has been 8c, but the abnormal de- 
mand for them as substitutes for wheat 
flour is forcing up the retail price. 


With the farm help problem very seri- 
ous, it appears probable that high school 
boys over 16 will be permitted to go out 
on the farms. There will be strict regula- 
tion as to employment hours, wages re- 
ceived and the environment in which they 
work. 


Numerous Rochester housewives have 
the idea that potatoes are a substitute for 
wheat flour and that on purchase of a 
quantity of potatoes they can demand an 
equal weight of wheat flour. Many of the 
women became indignant when refused 
the flour. 


Considerable difficulty has arisen in en- 
forcing the wheat flour substitutes 
among the foreign population of this city, 
along. with the other rules of the Food 
Administration. To relieve this, food 
cards are now being printed in Italian 
and Yiddish. 


Some millers and feed dealers here have 
been in the habit of permitting farmers to 
exchange wheat for flour in any quantities, 
but the rules are to be strictly enforced 
hereafter, and 30 days’ supply will be the 
maximum amount of flour now given to 2 
farmer in exchange for wheat, at any onc 
time. 

With an acute feed shortage, including 
bran and other feeds, farmers here arc 
looking to heavier sowings of spring grain. 
and it is probable that a rather big acre- 
age of corn will be planted. However, it 
now develops that there is a great shortage 
of seed corn. In one county, where 2,30) 
bus of corn were listed for seed, tests 
showed but 50 bus fit for that purpose. 


Rochester restaurants and stores tha! 
do not live up to the letter of the law in 
the matter of wheatless and meatless days 
are to be given short shrift hereafter. |t 
is probable that further evasions of the 
laws will result in ordering such places of 
business to close for a day, and a sign 
will be conspicuously posted, explaining 
that the proprietor is a violator of the 
food regulations. 


Believed in some quarters to be Germ:n 
propaganda, statements have aupere in 
print recently charging the unwholesom:- 
ness of war breads. This is considered 
most unfortunate at this time, tending to 
make people ascribe all sorts of minor ail- 
ments to the new diet. Protests have becn 
made by the New York State Food Com- 
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mission, showing how’ wholesome are corn 
meal, barley meal and other cereal sub- 
stitutes used in Victory products. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetpHi1A, Pa., March 16.—Spot 
supplies of flour are small and the market 
is firm, with a good inquiry. Dealers gen- 
erally report very little increase in re- 
ceipts available for home consumption, 
and some of the small consumers complain 
of difficulty in securing adequate supplies. 
A good deal of flour is on the way here, 
however, and with improved traffic condi- 
tions, larger supplies are expected in the 
near future. Offerings to arrive are light, 
while demand is fair. 

A falling off in the demand for substi- 
tutes is reported, and in some cases the 
market is reported to be somewhat easier, 
with jobbers underselling the mills. The 
latter, however, have plenty of orders, and 
are not disposed to cut their limits in order 
to stimulate the placing of new business. 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN WHEAT STANDARDS 

A public hearing to discuss the tentative 
revision of United States wheat standards 
was held at the Bourse on Thursday. 
George Livingstone, in charge of federal 
grain supervision, presided. Objection was 
made to the proposed moisture content in 
the No. 1 grades, and also to the use of 
the word “garlicky,” when only a small 
quantity of garlic is present in the wheat. 
The grain men protest against this on the 
ground that it will hurt them; although, 
as they claim, the wheat is good, and when 
milled and converted into flour, all the 
odor and taste of the garlic is removed. 

Among those attending the hearing 
were E. G. Boerner, in charge of appeals 
and disputes, United States Department 
of Agriculture; J. T. Cavanaugh, grain 
supervisor, Buffalo; Charles Hegwein, 
grain supervisor, New York City; J. P. 
Britton, grain supervisor, Boston; V. L. 
Nigh, grain supervisor, Baltimore; L. 
Duval, Philadelphia, grain supervisor for 
the Department of Agriculture. Similar 
meetings will be held in other cities before 
the grades are finally adopted. . 


NOTES 


The Quaker Oats Co, has started an 
action against Jeremiah J. Connor to re- 
cover $103.45, said to be due for feed, etc., 
sold and delivered. 

H. D. Irwin, of this city, vice-president 
of the Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration, on Wednesday attended a confer- 
ence of the Administration in New York. 

The plant of the Nulife Food Co., at 
Burlington, N. J., burned on Tuesday. 
Several carloads of grain were ruined by 
fire and water. Loss, $10,000; partially 
insured. 

The food administration has announced 
that licensed dealers will be permitted to 
turn in their monthly reports of business 
without swearing to them before a notary. 
This will save considerable trouble and ex- 
pense. 


A bulletin of the state department of 
agriculture asserts that farmers of Penn- 
sylvania are planning for one of the larg- 
est corn crops ever planted in the state. 
Only a lack of laborers can defeat a rec- 
ord crop. 

Howard Heinz, state food administrator, 
in an address on Tuesday, drew attention 
to the continued need for wheat conserva- 
tion, pointing out that America must sub- 
sist on only 70 per cent of her normal 
requirements, 

A press dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., 
says that, for selling a barrel of flour to 
a consumer in violation of the ruling which 
prohibits the sale of more than 49 lbs to 
a customer, the Hoffer & Garman Flour 
& Feed Warehouse Co. was closed for a 
week by Donald McCormick, local food 
administrator. 

Howard Heinz, state food administrator, 
announces that a supply of flour lar 
enough to last for months, if properly 
distributed, is available im Pennsylvania. 
lie bases his estimate on the thousands of 
flour-supply cards turned in to the various 
county administrators by housewives. The 
people are co-operating enthusiastically in 
the pound-for-pound purchasing system, 
by using more cereals in their diet. 

At the annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at the 
Hotel “a on Wednesday and 
Thursday, following officers were 
elected: Arjay Davies, president; John 








T. Porter, J. H. Blackwell and Robert 
Montgomery, vice-presidents; Charles Y. 
Fox, treasurer; Alvin. M. Graves, secre- 
tary. The association pledged its strong 
support to the Food Administration. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 16.—Flour sub- 
stitutes are still the important factor in 
the local situation in the endeavor to live 
up to the Food Administration regula- 
tions. Demand for barley flour has fallen 
off materially. Some of the wholesale 
bakers state that much of such flour that 
has arrived has been of so poor a quality 
as to be almost useless, and when made up 
is not much better than so much putty. 

They are also opposed to the color which 
the baked product has when baked, and 
are turning more to white corn goods in 
preference. There has been a lot of bar- 
ley flour sold during the last six weeks, 
and those who purchased are fearful that, 
with the advent of warmer weather, there 
will be a marked change for the worse as 
to condition. 

As none of the millers’ agents offering 
this product will guarantee condition upon 
arrival, the market has had a set-back 
until this point is settled. Barley flour 
for shipment was offered today at $13.15 
@14.50 bbl, but resales were made during 
the week at $12.75@13.25. 

Receipts of white corn flour have been 
fairly heavy. Bakers say that it gives 
good results, and is considered satisfac- 
tory as a substitute. Resales have been 
made in this market at $2 or more under 
the prices asked for barley flour. 

White corn meal has also been in de- 
mand, with a range of $5.50@5.75 per 100 
Ibs in sacks, some fancy “pearl” meal 
ranging up to $5.90. Yellow corn meal, 
for table use as well as for substitutes, is 
in demand at $5.25@5.75. These prices 
are all below those of last week. Very 
little rye flour is to be had. Straights are 
quoted today at $15@15.50 bbl, in sacks, 
for mill shipment, but resales were made 
fully $1 bbl under these prices. 

Only limited shipments of 100 per cent 
wheat flours are arriving, and the bulk of 
the receipts consist of delayed shipments, 
which have been on the way for some 
weeks. An occasional car is offered for 
shipment to this market, but the amount 
is almost negligible. A few cars were so 
disposed of during the week at a range of 
$11@11.25 bbl, in sacks, but not enough to 
make a market for this product. 


OATS VERY SCARCE 


New England is short of oats at the 
present time, and the food administration 
committee of the grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has been doing 
all it can to help the trade here. As a 
result, the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington has promised that a certain number 
of permits will be issued, the number 
being for approximately 250 cars, which 
will be given priority shipment to New 
England at once. 

These shipments are to be forwarded in 
five trains of 50 cars each, and will be 
composed entirely of over-due shipments 
which the shippers have been unable to 
get started. Andrew L. O’Toole left this 
week for Washington, where he will re- 
ceive the necessary authority, and will 
then proceed to Chicago and Milwaukee, 
from whence the trains will start, to over- 
see the make-up of the same and rush the 
shipments to destination, 


NOTES 


Bakers are to be allowed to use rye 
flour and meal as substitutes in their Vic- 
tory bread until March 31, on account of 
the difficulty in obtaining the corn, barley 
and oat substitutes required. Rye flour 
is not a permitted substitute for purchases 
by householders. 

Reports have been received at the office 
of Henry B. Endicott that some of the 
bakers are disregarding the Victory bread 
rule, and are still manufacturing bread 
and rolls which contain less than 20 per 
cent of the permitted substitutes. Any 
baker unable to obtain the required 
amount of substitutes will be assisted by 
Mr. Endicott’s office to secure the neces- 
sary supplies. 

A few weeks ago the Abingdon Straw- 
berry Growers’ Tesecintion purchased a 
car of flour which, upon arrival, was to be 
divided among the members, and in this 
way do away with the equal amount of 
flour substitutes which would have to be 
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purchased if the flour was obtained from 
a retailer. When this car arrives the state 
food administrator will be on hand to 
take charge of the shipment, and it will 
be distributed to the public in small lots 
with substitutes. 

Lovurs W. DePass. 





Mill Employee a Fuscania Victim 

George Wesley Tomlins, formerly in 
the employ of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., whose picture appears 
herewith, was among the American sol- 
diers lost when the transport Tuscania 
was sunk by a German submarine off the 
coast of Scotland the night of Feb. 5. 

Mr. Tomlins was born Oct. 14, 1893, in 
Rush Springs, Chickasaw Nation, Okla., 
but lived the greater part of his life in 
El Reno, where he attended school. He 
was employed in the El Reno mill when 
drafted last October and, after three 
months of training at Camp Travis, his 
company, No. 54, Regiment 357, Depot 
Brigade 165, was ordered to Jersey City, 
N. J., and sailed for France late in Jan- 
uary on the ill-fated troopship. Follow- 
ing the disaster his remains were recov- 
ered and interred, with 49 other victims, 





in a single grave near a small village in 
Scotland, 

Availing himself of the opportunity af- 
forded by the government, Mr. Tomlins 
carried $10,000 insurance o@ his life, in 
favor of his mother, who, with his father, 
Charles Tomlins, also an employee of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co.; two sisters 
and four brothers, survives. His father is 
especially desirous that particular men- 
tion be made of the government insurance 
feature, in the hopes that other boys may 
perhaps be encouraged to take out policies 
on entering the —. 

Since receiving advice of George Tom- 
lins’ death, a younger brother, just 21 
years of age, has volunteered, and a sec- 
ond brother, 19 years old, insistently de- 
mands that he be permitted to join the 
colors. 

At a memorial service held Sunday 
morning, Feb. 17, at the First Methodist 
Church, El Reno, more than 60 persons 
connected with the El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. were members of the large audi- 
ence that paid tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Tomlins. 





Less Australian Wheat, More Beef 

Owing to the large yield of wheat dur- 
ing the last three years, and the difficulty 
of obtaining tonnage to ship it, a number 
of prominent Australian men and officials 
are advocating the increased production 
of beef cattle, says a consular report, 
taking the position that there will be an 
increased demand for beef, and that it 
can be more advantageously shipped in 
the future than wheat, especially after 
the war. 

In support of their claim they have 
quoted figures showing that the net de- 
crease in the world’s producing flocks and 
herds is as follows: cattle, 28,080,000; 
sheep, 54,500,000; pigs, 32,425,000. 

In further support of the plan, it is 
argued that, owing to the distance of Aus- 
tralia from the European wheat markets, 
it will not be able to compete successfully 
after the war against wheat exported 
from the United States, Russia, Canada, 
or South Africa. The utilization of by- 
products, such as hides and tallow, is an- 
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other argument in favor of production of 
meat against wheat. 

The total export of wheat from the 
Commonwealth of Australia since the or- 
ganization of the Wheat Board up to 
Dec. 31, 1917, was 109,177,188 bus. Other: 
sales made by the Board, such as to local 
millers, other states in the Commonwealth, 
and for manufacture of wheat into flour 
for the Far Eastern markets, amounted 
to 89,969,674 bus. 

The estimated new crop, that is, for 
1917-18, is 115,000,000 bus. There was 
on hand up to Dec. 31, 1917, old wheat 
amounting to 118,812,500 bus, on a part of 
which the Wheat Board has advanced 4s. 
(97c) per bu, and 3s (72c) per bu on the 
balance, making’ an average advance of 
about 3s 7d (87c) per bu. Upon the new 
crop for 1917-18 an advance of 3s (72c) 
per bu is to be made by the Common- 
wealth Wheat Board on behalf of the im- 
perial government. 





FLOUR TRADE WITH CHINA 


Imports into Hongkong Decreased—Japan a 
Strong Competitor with America, Canada 
and Australia—After-War Prospects 


The flour trade in Hongkong during 
1917, according to Consul-General Ander- 
son, was a contest between Japanese and 
Chinese mills. Chinese flour supplied 
most ports to the exclusion of other flour, 
even going into Hongkong in considerable 
volume. Chinese flour also went into the 
trade south of Hongkong, the Straits 
Settlements, and Dutch East Indies. 

The total imports for 1917 are given as 
1,072,089 bags, compared with 1,604,033 
in 1916, 2,075,129 in 1915, 3,939,754 in 1914, 
5,176,623 in 1913, and 5,694,554 in 1912. 
In 1917, Japan furnished 922,377 bags, the 
United States 51,000, Australia 43,632, 
China 43,230, and Canada 11,850. 

Much of the flour for the Hongkong 
field, such as the ports of Amoy, Foochow, 
Swatow, and others, comes direct from 
Shanghai and other Chinese ports. While 
the Chinese mills dominated what trade 
there was in these ports, 1917 was not a 
successful one for them. By reason of the 
short wheat crop and the. competition of 
Japanese mills in the purchase of what 
wheat was available, they had difficulty in 
securing supplies, and many were com- 
pelled to run on short hours, with the re- 
sult that the comparative cost of their 
product was increased. 

Japanese competition must hereafter be 
considered by American flour exporters 
trading to Hongkong or the far eastern 
field generally. The industry in Japan is 
on a strictly modern basis. There is, for 
example, one of the most modern and 
finest flour mills in the world at Mojji. 
This and other mills are grinding Man- 
churian, Korean, and Japanese wheat. 

Most of their supply is at considerable 
distance, but those in the north are quite 
conveniently located, mainly on the sea- 
board, and subsidized Japanese vessels 
carry their supplies as well as their prod- 
uct at low rates compared with rates on 
American or other foreign flour. 

The development of wheat production 
in Korea, and to some extent in Japan 
itself, is reported by flour men to be 
astonishing. The fields do not compare in 
size or product with those of the United 
States, Canada, Australia, or other coun- 
tries likely to compete in the Chinese flour 
market, but they have the advantage of 
being near a market that can be reached 
by competitors only after a long and ex- 
pensive sea voyage. 

A grade of wheat approaching hard 
American and Canadian grain is already 
produced, besides which Japanese mills 
have the advantage of cheap labor, cheap 
fuel and cheap transportation. 

It is evident, therefore, that even after 
the war and even with more normal 
freight rates, competition from Chinese 
and Japanese flours will be a serious fac- 
tor in the trade in the American, Cana- 
dian, and Australian product in which the 
United States has had the dominant share. 

The competition of Asiatic flour with 
the American and Australian product last 
year was so keen that most of the stocks 
of the latter imported were sold at a loss. 
A certain amount of high-grade flour from 
the United States, Canada, or Australia 
will continue to be imported to meet a spe- 
cial demand, but unless prices in the 
United States are considerably lowered no 
American flour will be sold to Hongkong 
in 1918, 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, 
March 16, was estimated at 19,500 bbls, or 
66 per cent of capacity, compared with 
20,250, or 69 per cent, last week, 22,250, 
or 83 per cent, in 1917, and 23,000, or 88 
per cent, in 1916. 

The wheat flour situation in Chicago, as 
viewed by bakers, has improved material- 
ly. From the jobbers’ standpoint, how- 
ever, the supply continues quite inade- 
quate. The wheat flour that offered 
in Chicago the last week or 10 days has 
been going largely to the bakers, and a 
few of the larger ones claim that they 
have sufficient to last them for 30 days. 

Wheat flour substitutes are more plen- 
tiful and much lower in price than a week 
ago. Barley.flour has the widest range of 
any of the substitutes. By some mills it 
its quoted today as low as $12.50 bbl, and 
by others as high as $13.75, in cotton. 
Some bakers are long on corn meal and 
corn flour, mainly of the former. Today 
white meal can be purchased at $5.20@ 
5.40 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at $4.20@4.50, 
in sacks. Corn flour is firm at 614@7c lb, 
and rice flour at 83,c. 

Chicago flour jobbers are in a rather 
peculiar situation, due to the ruling of 
the Food Administration that a profit of 
only 75c bbl can be allowed between the 
miller and the consumer. The jobber is 
unable, he claims, to handle his flour at 
371,c bbl, which is half of the profit al- 
lowed. Some jobbers say they will decline 
to handle flour until there is a new ruling 
by the Administration. 

A more uniform range of quotations 
prevails on wheat flour from the North- 
west than on that from the Southwest. 
Nebraska and Kansas mills are asking 
$1L80@12 bbl for their 95 per cent pat- 
ents, contending that the cost of produc- 
tion has advanced, due to their plants 
being in operation only part of the time. 


QUITS BUREAU OF MARKETS 


L. R. Spencer, who has been in charge 
of the east central division of the Bureau 
of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has resigned, and accepted a position with 
a Cincinnati company engaged in the 
manufacture of war equipment. Mr. 
Spencer organized the force, at Chicago 
and New York, having to do with country 
elevator stocks of coarse grains and hay. 
He also did much work in Washington. 

The work of securing information re- 
garding stocks of soft corn for the use of 
the Food Administration and the rail- 
roads was also conducted by Mr. Spencer. 
There were 18,000 questionnaires sent out, 
30 men were engaged in the territory, and 
approximately 90,000 cars of soft corn 
were reported. The office here is in charge 
of H. L. Bowen, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Spencer. 


TWELVE POUNDS WHEAT FLOUR PER MONTH 


Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, returned from Washington today. 
Commenting on the exports for February, 
he said they were equal to 16,382,000 bus 
of wheat and flour, 6,283,000 bus corn 
meal, 6,614,000 bus barley, 1,995,000 bus 
rye and rye flour, 14,173,000 bus oats and 
oatmeal, making a total equivalent for the 
month of 45,447,000 bus. 

March exports will be larger, and al- 
. most up to the total handling capacity of 
our B ster so that America is discharging 
its gations, in spite of the handicap of 
restricted rail facilities during the winter. 

“A feature in food conservation,” said 
Mr. Jackson, “is the fact that the stand- 


ard ration for our soldiers provides for 
33 Ibs of wheat flour per month. Up to 
two months ago the ration actually issued 
was 30 lbs. Recently, by curtailing the 
waste and by substitution of proper mixed 
flours and other foods, distribution has 
been cut down to 14 Ibs per month in all 
our army stations and camps, showing 
what can be done by intelligent conserva- 
tion. 

“The ration aimed for our civilian popu- 
lation and the standard we hope to reach 
is 12 lbs wheat flour per month for each 
person. If the army can come this 
close, the eral population, including 
those of sloniery occupation with small- 
er food requirements, should be able to 
reach an average of 12 lbs.” 


RATS THEIR OWN EXECUTIONERS 
Frank L. Hall, of Sydney, Australia, in 
Chicago this week, said that due to losses 
of grain through ravages of mice and rats, 
many elevators have adopted a novel 
method to save the wheat. 

Storing by piling up the wheat in bags 
is still in vogue, but sides of the piles 
are protected by sheet iron about four or 
five feet high, constructed on the runway 
plan. The mice and rats chase round and 
round these runways several times, and 
eventually are forced to run through holes 
in the floor and are drowned in water 
traps. 

CORN PRICES DECLINE SHARPLY 


White corn, wrich has been at a pre- 
mium in all markets, as compared with 
yellow arid mixed, has declined 30@40c 
within a week. Cash corn prices generally 
are off 25@30c in practically all markets. 
The Buffalo market went to pieces late in 
the week on the increased receipts from 
Indiana and Ohio. 

The Buffalo grain men after two weeks 
of hard work have succeeded in inducing 
the Food Administration and Director- 
General McAdoo to rescind the embargo 
against apr in Indiana and Ohio moving 
eastward. All grains loaded at interior 
points in those states can now be shipped 
eastward without a permit. 


NOTES 


The Maurice Pincoffs Co., Chicago, is 
offering rice flour to the milling trade. 

The corn mill owned by the Bishopp 
Hominy Co., Sheldon, Ill., that had been 
idle for some time, has been placed in 
operation. : 

H. H. Couts, flour buyer for the Gor- 
don-Pagel Co., leading bakers, Detroit, 
Mich, has been in this vicinity for some 
time looking for flour. 

H. G. Dickey, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Monarch Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been elected to membership 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The United States has a surplus of 
79,000,000 bus of wheat for supplies for 
consumption and export to July 1, 1918, 
as estimated by the Daily Trade Bulletin. 

A. L. Goetzmann, secretary and man- 
ager of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., is taking a vacation, accompanied 
by his wife, at Excelsior Springs, Mo. He 
was in Chicago on Friday. 

A meeting of cash grain handlers, cov- 
ering the country from Texas to Maine, 
was held here March 14, to consider the 
question of dockage and losses of grain 
in transit. The Commission asked the 
grain men to agree on a uniform system, 
and report, which they have done. 

Barley has dropped 13c from the recent 
high point of $2.43. A rt that barley 
flour would not keep during hot weather, 
owing to its high tage of acidity, 
caused many buyers to withdraw and, 
with liberal offerings, prices receded. Rye 
values are off 5c from the high point. 

Forty-one cars of wheat were bought 
by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration here last week. Local mills were 


not given any of this wheat. The latter 
have withdrawing wheat from public 
elevators, but were —— late in the 
week by a telegraphic order from Howard 
B. Jac ae was in Washington. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada March 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 981,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,159,000 Feb. 1, and 2,418,000 
March 1, last year, the reduction in Feb- 
ruary last year being 160,000 bbls. Cana- 
dian stocks included in the above were 
74,000 bbls, against 65,000 Feb. 1, 1917. 

In all of the American Hominy Co.’s 
pangs in Decatur, IL, instead of the 10- 

r or 12-hour shifts, all employees now 
work on the 8-hour basis, with no decrease 
in the rate of pay per day, the same as in 
all other mills of the company. The 
change made in the three plants at De- 
catur necessitates employing 25 more men. 

The Wheat Export Co.’s purchases of 
kiln-dried corn have ceased. The ogere” 
gate taken in the two weeks up to March 
10 was 8,000,000 bus, of which 1,900,000 
were cyred at Chicago, 1,076,000 at Kansas 
City, and 1,080,000 at Omaha. St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Galveston also furnished 
a great deal, and considerable was dried at 
interior points. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has been a liberal 
buyer of corn and oats here and in the 
country, and also a fair seller of oats to 
the seaboard for export. Its output of 
cereals continues up to capacity, and it 
is sold ahead sufficiently to provide a 
hedge against its pure of grain. 
There was considerable selling of May 
corn late in the week for this account. 

The recent order permitting wheat 
millers to increase their output of flour 
has resulted in liberal. withdrawals of 
grain from public elevators here, and a 
number of 29 grades held here for 
months have been reduced. Total stocks 
in public houses here March 11 were 
234,000 bus, and in private houses 751,000, 
a total of 985,000, against 3,254,000 last 
year. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, W1s., March 16.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
500 this week, representing 4 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out nothing. A year ago, 
mills with a capacity of 12,000 bbls turned 
out 8,000, or 66 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 5,000 bbls, 
against 13,220 last week. 

Demand for flour continues in excess of 
what mills are able to turn out. Inquiries 
come from all sections. Stocks are very 
light. Quotations on 100 per cent patent 
are $10.55 bbl in cotton. Some outside 
mills were quoting $9.90, in cotton, 

Rye flour in excellent demand. The out- 
put was lowered this week, but millers 
expect to operate heavily next week. White 
patent is quoted at $15.60@15.75, and 
dark at $13.20@ 14.80, all in cotton. Prices 
have eased off in sympathy with the de- 
cline in the cash market. The car situa- 
tion is considerably easier. Shipping di- 
rections came in freely. 

Kansas straight continues firm, with 
offerings rather light. Jobbers have small 
stocks on hand, and have a good demand 
from bakers and grocers. Prices were 
quoted at $10.50, cotton. 

Demand was good for corn flour, but 
prices were lower, following the decline 
in cash corn. Quotations were $6.85 in 
100-lb cottons. Demand brisk for corn 
meal, and millers are holding at $6.50 per 
100 lbs in cotton. Inquiry was good from 
the East and the Southwest. : 

The demand for barley flour continues 
to improve. Prices were somewhat easier, 
in sympathy with the decline in cash bar- 
ley, which was off sharply this week. 
Millers are holding at $12.75@13 in cot- 
ton, car lots, and 75c more in small lots, 

Millfeed was strong. Wheat feeds were 
not to be had, and were quoted nominally. 
Rye feed was higher, and shippers were 
buying at $52 ton. Demand was for 
barley feed, and prices ranged @A8, 
according to quality. Hominy feed was 
in good demand, but mills are well sold 
ahead and are quoting at $65 ton in 100-Ib 
sacks. The state trade in millfeed was 
brisk; country dealers bought anything 
offered. 

NOTES 

The Chamber of Commerce primary 
will take place on March 23, and the elec- 
tion on April 1. 
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The Weyauw (Wis.) Milling Co. is 
installing a 150-bbl corn mill, and will be 
ready for operation April 1. 


Thomas H. Dunner, senior member of 
Dunner Bros., feed merchants, died at his 
home in Milwaukee this week. 


William F. Lippert and LeRoy D. God- 
frey, Milwaukee, have been elected to 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Kern Realty Co., Milwaukee, a di- 
vision of the John B. A. Kern & Sons 
flour-milling interests, is preparing plans 
for a six-story brick and mill warehouse 
addition, 66x72, for the Armour Grain Co. 


Stuart Hyde, who has been associated 
with the Charles A. Krause Milling Co. 
for 12 years, has resigned as secretary and 
treasurer. He has made no definite plans 
for the future, but expects to remain in 
the milling business. _ 

Charles Bickley, Stoughton, has con- 
tracted for a combination flour-millin 
unit to be installed in his plant, which will 
enable him to produce wheat, rye, barley 
and corn flour. Herbert Showers will be 
superintendent of the new mill. 


George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, was ected 
to that position by the board of directors 
at its monthly meeting this week, and reso- 
lutions were adopted continuing the oper- 
ation of the traffic bureau for the ensuing 
year. 

The Grand Trunk Railway will per- 
manently discontinue handling of ton 
than carload freight by car-ferry between 
Milwaukee and eastern points on its lines. 
It contemplated developing a Milwaukee 
terminal for handling break-bulk freight 
by car-ferry, but states that the plan was 
not found feasible. 

H. N. Witson. 





Brewing Operations Curtailed 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—Follow- 
ing conferences with the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the war service committee of the 
United States Brewers’ Association has 
issued orders directing that brewing 
operations during the period from April 
1, 1918, to June 30, 1918, be reduced 30 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
period last year. The Fuel Administra- 
tion urged this action as a fuel conserva- 
tion measure. Further reduction of brew- 
ing operations during the summer months 
will be discussed at the future conferences 
to be held during the next few weeks. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





Burlaps Called Essential 


The following letter from the Bosworth 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., refers to an 
item which appeared on page 830 of The 
Northwestern Miller of March 13: 

“We notice a statement under the 
heading ‘The Burlap Situation’ which we 
think should be corrected. We refer to 
that part of your correspondent’s letter 
as follows: 

“*Burlaps are not essential, for the rea- 
son that we can use cotton if absolutely 
necessary, and while it may cost more 
money burlap, still freight space is 
what we need, and what we will have to 
have.’ 

“We take issue with the bag manufac- 
turer in question who has written as above, 
for the reason that the cotton mills al- 
ready have more than they can do, and if 
they are called upon to supply cotton 
goods to take the place of burlap now 
used in this country, they could not pos- 
sibly meet the demand. 

“Burlap is essential; it is the most essen- 
tial, and we believe will be imported as 
heretofore in reasonable quantities, but 
there is some likelihood of a shortage, and 
it is undoubtedly advisable for bag con- 
sumers to place their orders as far ahead 
as possible, and we are very glad indeed 
that your correspondent suggests this be- 
fore closing his letter. 

“Already some of the largest companies 
in the United States have bought bags as 
far ahead as December; in fact, they 
have covered their entire rements 
for this year, by contract with the bag 
factories, who ve in turn purchased 
this burlap from Calcutta, and it will in 
all likelihood be delivered as per contract. 

“In a few words, there is no relief to be 
had in cottons, with cotton as high as it is, 
and with the mills months behind in filling 
their orders.” 
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CANADIAN FARMERS MEET , 

The Canadian council of agriculture, a 
body representing the various farmers’ 
organizations of this country, held a two 
days’ session in Regina, Sask., this week. 
Three resolutions of ye importance 
were passed. The first of these calls upon 
the government of Canada to fix a price 
for the wheat crop of 1918 and to guar- 
antee a minimum for the crop of 1919; 
the second asks that duties on farm ma- 
chinery be removed, and the third protests 
against a proposed fifteen per cent in- 
crease in railway freight rates for the 
period of the war. 

It is worthy of note that the Canadian 
council of agriculture is a representative 
and responsible body. It speaks for a 
large number of Canadian farmers, and 
its decisions grow out of a vast amount 
of careful study and independent thought. 
No class of people in Canada are giving as 
much consideration to public questions of 
the sort represented by the foregoing 
resolutions as the farmers. 

The resolutions referred to touch three 
problems of the deepest importance in the 
economic development of Canada. They 
deal with fundamentals, and the govern- 
ment must consider these opinions and 
weigh them carefully before reaching a 
decision on the questions involved. 

The resolution of most immediate con- 
cern to millers is that relating to the 
price of Canadian wheat. Something must 
be done with this soon. There is no doubt 
the farmers would ‘prefer removal of 
fixed prices if they were to consider only 
their selfish interests, but since a fixed 
price is the established policy, they have 
a right to know as soon as possible what 
that price is to be. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Ontario and the eastern provinces main- 
tain the demand for flour that has been 
so insistent in the past. For some reason, 
the general requirements of domestic buy- 
ers have been ater on this crop than 
ever before. Ithough fewer travellers 
are calling on the trade, and sales are re- 
stricted in every possible way, bookings 
continue heavy. Possibly the fact that 
bread is now one of the pest items of 
food on the workingman’s table has some- 
thing to do with the demand for flour. 
Local and domestic prices for spring 
wheat flour remain at the figures estab- 
lished on Jan. 28. Winters vary, and have 
sold here at as high as $11 bbl in car lots. 
Eastern millers have not been selling 
the volume of flour for export that their 
capacities would warrant. This is due to 
shortage of wheat and irregularity of rail- 
way service. Not for some time have the 
railways been able to deliver enough wheat 
at Ontario mill points to keep these plants 
running. 
_ Quotations are $11 bbl for cash and 
“11.10 if credit is required, for spring 
flour in 98-Ib bags; winter flour, $11, in 
new bags, track, Toronto. Brokers are 
offering $10.30 for Manitoba regulation 
four and $9.90 for Ontario regulation 
flour, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard, for 
export. ,The Wheat rt Co., Ltd., is 
offering the equivalent of $10.80 bbl for 
spring wheat flour, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, 
‘or export. 
MILLFEED VERY SCARCE 
In spite of a material increase in out- 
put over previous years, there is an ac- 
tual famine in feed throughout On- 
‘ario, Mills have never experienced such 
a demand. Only a small part of the busi- 
ness offering can be accepted. This ab- 


normal condition is a result of the fixed 
prices for bran and shorts which make 
them by far the cheapest feed in the mar- 
ket. The standard price: for bran through- 
out Ontario is $35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. cars, 
point of delivery; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT DELIVERIES LIGHT 

Very little winter wheat is coming for- 
ward at country points in Ontario. It is 
doubtful if there is much more te come 
out. Only a sharp decline in prices of 
coarser grains will save the balance of the 
wheat crop from being fed on the farms. 
It is now the cheapest feed the farmer can 
obtain. No. 2 red or white soft winter is 
worth $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal. 

Deliveries of Manitoba wheat at On- 
tario mill points are limited. Bad railway 
service is the chief cause. No. 1 northern 
is being delivered at mills from the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., at a cost of $2.38 bu, 
or thereabouts. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Oats have taken an easier turn, due to 
poor demand. Barley and rye are higher. 
United States corn is coming into Ontario 
for feeding uses in limited quantities. 
Car-lot quotations, country points in On- 
tario: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 95@96c 
bu; barley, $1.80@1.82; rye, $2.50; peas, 
$3.70@3.80; buckwheat, $1.88@1.85; No. 
2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. country 
points in Ontario, $1.08@1.08Y, bu; No. 3 
Canadian western, $1.04. 


CEREALS 

Millers are quoting the following whole- 
sale prices to the retail trade: rolled oats, 
$5.75 per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $6.30, f.o.b; gold dust corn meal, 
$6.50; fancy yellow corn meal, $5.70; 
white corn flour in 98-lb bags, $6.50; hom- 
iny grits, $6.50; pearl hominy, $6.50. 

NOTES 

George E. Goldie, of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, was here on Friday. 

James R. Ness, veg Fg Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, is in 
Winnipeg on a business trip. 

Oat hulls are selling at $35 ton, in car 
lots, f.o.b. points of shipment in Ontario. 
This is $5 ton over the figure of a week 
ago. 

During the nine months ending with 
December last, Canada imported 453,769 
bus of corn. This was mostly used for 
feeding purposes. 

A quantity of flour that was recovered 
from the wreckage of warehouses and 
docks after the recent explosion in Hali- 
fax was sold by tender in Montreal. 

The executive committee of the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association met in Toronto 
on Friday. The business discussed had to 
do with export flour trade, including 
prices. 

Norman S,. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance agents, Hamilton, will 
leave for Detroit on Monday, where he 
will attend a convention of the milling and 
grain insurance companies March 18-21. 

The oatmeal epg ba pee f of Canada 
has now reached a daily output of 7,500 
bbls,. about equally divided between the 
East and the West. The largest single 
plant is that of the Quaker Oats Co., at 
Peterboro, which is shortly to begin op- 
erating a new mill replacing one burned 
last year. 

The government of Ontario is striving 
to have enough land in this province sown 
with ogy tages - to provide a crop of 
10,000,000 bus. Usually, Ontario grows 
very little spring wheat and only about 
15,000,000 bus of winter wheat. This lat- 
ter crop will be a short one this year, 
owing to reduced acreage. 

The government of Canada has decided 
to allow the railways to- make a general 
advance in freight and passenger rates of 


15 per cent, effective April 1, as a war 
measure. A limitation in the order-in- 
council provides that any railway revenues 
derived from this increase in rates and 
not needed to meet actual deficits shall 
be turned into the national treasury. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 16.—There has 
been no important development in flour. 
The volume of new business has been 
smaller, as bakers and jobbers have ample 
supplies on hand and in transit for the 
present. Supplies of wheat have been 
more plentiful, and mills are running 
steadily. Millers are busy filling export 
and domestic orders. 

Government standard spring wheat 
flour in car lots is selling for shipment 
to country points at $11.10 bbl in bags, 
f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and to city bakers 
at $11.20, delivered. 

The market for winter wheat flour. re- 
mains firm on account of the limited sup- 
plies available on spot and continued small 
offerings from Ontario millers. Demand 
is steady, and sales were made at $11.10 
@11.50 bbl in jute, ex-store, according to 
quality of bags. Rye flour is wanted, but 
offerings are small and prices firm at $6.05 
per bag in broken lots, delivered. 

Millfeed is without any new feature to 
note. Demand for pure grain moullie has 
been good, and millers of such are kept 
closely sold up at $68@70 ton, including 
bags. Demand for bran and shorts ex- 
ceeds supply, and only sales of small quan- 
tities in mixed cars are being made. Bran 
is selling at $35 ton, and shorts at $40, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

Trading in rolled oats is quiet. Buyers 
generally have provided for their require- 
ments for the time being. The market is 
firm and price unchanged, with broken 
lots of standard grades $5.85 per bag of 
90 Ibs in jute, and at $5.60 per bag of 90 
lbs in cotton, delivered to the trade. 

A weaker feeling prevails for oats, and 
prices are down 1@114c bu. Demand has 
been limited, with sales of odd cars of 
No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 1 
feed at $1.08 bu, ex-store. Sales of a few 
cars of Ontario malting barley were made 
at $1.88 bu, ex-track. 


NOTES 
resident of the St. 
ills Co. Ltd., is at 





T. Williamson, 
Lawrence Flour 
Atlantic City. 

G. Goldie, of the flour department of 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., left for 
Toronto Wednesday. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
arrived here from Toronto Thursday 
morning, and returned home that night. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirvea, Man., March 16.—Western 
mills, both large and small, are finding a 
ready sale for their capacity output, and 
all are running steadily. The volume of 
domestic business is large, while the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is, as usual, tak- 
ing from mills whatever surplus they have 
to offer. The standard price for regula- 
tion flour is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. 
John, for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba .........:6-eeeeeee 10.50 
Western Manitoba ...........e-eeeeee 10.465 
Saskatchewan .........0ccccenevevcee 10.35 
Eastern Alberta .........0eeeecenuees 10.25 
Western Alberta .... 1... .c ccc weeanes 10.35 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island ......... Shewwebacee 10.60 
Prince Rupert ..........ceeeeeseeeee 10.75 


Country dealers requiring time will be 


_ charged 10c bbi over above list. City dealers 


buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49's or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 

Rye flour of local manufacture is now 
offering in the Winnipeg market at $13.50 
bbl in 98-lb bags, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED SCARCE 

The millfeed situation is presenting a 
big problem to western millers. Even 
with the present large outturn of flour, 
available supplies of bran and shorts are 
not nearly sufficient to cover requirements. 
Millers are distributing what they have as 
er as possible, filling their orders 
strictly in rotation. Current quotations: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are much 
wanted throughout the West, and cereal 
mills have difficulty in filling the demand. 
Prices asked today by leading mills: 
rolled oats, $4.50@5 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Wheat receipts at Winnipeg this week 
have averaged about 250 cars a day. With 
the fixing of prices of wheat, oats and 
barley, and the consequent stopping of 
speculative trade, the market has been 
quiet. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has 
been practically the only buyer, taking all 
wheat offerings at the fixed prices, which 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 96%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.92; flaxseed, 
$3.9114,—in store, Fort William. . 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspection of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending March 13, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
SOD) FE Sbcccoccssvivicaccene 234 263 
BE Oe otic desewdcescsstvees 360 230 
MN DO Swicodensecevcteccis 176 400 
BRON BE a cccccccwescccecsece 449 o es 
BEOEOM BE ceaccesccccescccsice 148 702 
BROSGR BS soi sasdccdeviovecss 122 229 

NOTES 


A carnival held recently by the Fort 
William and Port Arthur Grain Exchange 
realized the sum of $5,000, which was dis- 
tributed to various patriotic societies. 

John be bg owner of the Taylor Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. died 
suddenly on March 14. Mr. Taylor was 
a native of Ontario, but for many years 
had been associated with the milling in- 
dustry of western Canada. His wife and 
five sons survive him.: 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, has issued a report on 
the grain situation in western Canada. 
The amount remaining in farmers’ hands 
to market is estima as follows: wheat, 
13,500,000 bus; oats, 7,500,000; barley, 
900,000; flaxseed, 600,000. 

The council of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change has this week taken action regard- 
ing the high price of barley, b ng a 
maximum price of $1.99 bu. Until r I 
ther notice, all trading in May delivery 
of that grain is prohibited, except for the 
purpose of liquidating existing contracts. 

The various women’s organizations of 
Winnipeg are taking issue with the bakers 
regarding the reduction in size of loaf 
now being manufactured. The claim is 
made for a standard 20-0z loaf, to retail at 





8c, or a 16-0z loaf in sanitary wrapper at 
the same price. The present cost is 744¢ 
for an unwrapped loaf of 16 ozs. 


The Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
which has this. week: been in session at 
Regina, Sask., brought its deliberations to 

ose by the passage of three resolutions. 
The first called upon the Dominion gov- 
ernment to at once fix the price for the 
wheat crops of 1918 and 1919, the second 
called for the removal of duty from 
farming implements, while the third 
voiced an emphatic protest against the 
proposed increase in freight rates. 


The elevator ee oe at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur are again discus- 
sing grievances. The settlement of wages 

ont other questions arrived at last fall by 
per ede of the Dominion government 
has not contented them. Elevator owners, 
on the other hand, maintain that they are 
in a position to close down their plants for 
several months if unreasonable demands 
are made upon them. They do not expect 
to handle much grain after the end of 
May, and would welcome an excuse to cut 
their expenses by closing the houses. 


There is an agitation among western 
stock raisers to have the Spee of elevator 
screenings from Fort William cheapened. 
These screenings cost the elevator com- 
panies only the expense of taking them 
out of the grain, and their value to feed- 
ers is considerable. At present they are 
being sold for shipment to any part of 
Canada at a price fixed by government 
of $35 ton, f.o.b. Fort William. The stock- 
men want this price lowered to a point 
where it will be profitable to haul the 
screenings back to points in the prairie 
provinces where feed is needed. 

G. Rock. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 16.—The 
flour output of Portland mills this week, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 30,364, or 92 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 28,421, or 86 per cent, last 
week, and 18,279, or 55 per cent, one 
year ago 

The flour market continues rather quiet, 
and the new regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration regarding the use of sub- 
stitutes will make it more so. There has 
been no change this week in local quota- 
tions on substitutes. Stocks are not large, 
but are believed to be adequate. 

Barley prices are higher this week, with 
the eastern advance, but there has been no 
trading on the local board. Bids for brew- 
ing barley were raised to $82.50 ton, and 
feed barley advanced to $75. Oats are 
holding steady at $70 for northwestern 
No. 2 white feed. 


WANT MOISTURE TEST LOWERED 


At a special meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Association, on Tuesday, it 
was decided to send a delegation to the 
federal wheat standards hearing at Spo- 
kane, Wash., on March 18, and ask for 
several changes in the tentative standards 
prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in particular that the moisture 
test be lowered 1 per cent. 

The Portland delegation will consist of 
G. A. Westgate, of the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co; D. A. Pattullo, of the Crown 
Mills; N. A. Leach, of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co; E. Noonan, of the Pacific Coast Ele- 
vator Co; A. Cohn, of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co; R. W. Hastings, of 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co; M. G. Russi, of 
the Pasco Mills; A. R. Jobes, of the Jobes 
Milling Co; L. M. Jeffers, of the depart- 
ment of agriculture; Professor G. R. Hy- 
slop, of the Oregon Agricultural College; 
F. R. Randall, of the Portland Dock 
Commission; C. E. Porter, Oregon chief 
grain inspector. 

NOTES 


Chairman T. B. Wilcox, of the North 
Pacific Coast Milling Division, has issued 
a call for offers of flour for export, April 
shipment. Bids must be received not later 
than March 25. Mills are instructed to 
quote prices f.o.b. cars New Orleans, also 
at Pacific Coast points. 

Notice has been issued by M. H. Houser, 
second vice-president of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, of a 
meeting to be held in this city on March 
23, when Dr. H. H. Brown, of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry, will lecture 
on grain dust explosions and how to pre- 
vent them. The Merchants’ Exchange 
voted to hold no sn session on that 
date. . M. Lownspate. 
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Seattite, Wasn., Marcu 16, 1918 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 25,955, or 53 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 26,900, or 57 per cent, last 
week, 20,175, or 49 per cent, a year ago, 
13,350, or 33 per cent, two years ago, and 
11,658, or 29 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 27,915, or 48 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,550, or 39 per cent, last 
week, 15,918, or 27 per cent, a year ago, 
28,578, or 50 per cent, two years ago, and 
24,520, or 48 per cent, three years ago. 

THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 

The output of the mills continues to be 
principally absorbed by government buy- 
ing, and will so continue as long as the 
Food Administration order is in force 
restricting mills participating in such 
business to local markets for their sur- 
plus. Some mills which are too small to 
bid on government orders and which are, 
therefore, not debarred from eastern ship- 
ment, are selling through local brokers to 
buyers in the Middle West at maximum 
prices permitted by the Milling Division. 

Coast mills quote 100 per cent soft 
wheat flour, carloads, at $9.80, basis 49’s. 
Montana mills quote regulation grades at 
$10.40@11.10 bbl, carloads, on track here, 
in 98-lb sacks. 

Substitutes are still scarce, but are ar- 
riving more freely. Yellow corn flour is 
quoted by eastern mills at $11.50@12 bbl, 
on track here. 

COAST WHEAT PRICE BASIS 

No official announcement has yet been 
made as to the price basis for the 1918 
crop at Pacific Coast terminals other than 
Mr. Hoover’s statement that the price 
fixed by the President, of $2.05 bu, will 
be raised to approximately the Chicago 
basis. This is made possible by the fact 
that the Shipping Board has named ex- 
ceptionally low freight rates for -ship- 
ments to the Atlantic seaboard, namely, 
$3.50 ton for wheat, and $6 ton for flour. 

If the naming of a rate of $3.50 ton on 
wheat implies that any considerable part 
of the crop is to be shipped from here as 
wheat, it follows that not only the Pacific 
Northwest crop but also the crop of cer- 
tain parts of Montana will move to this 
coast. The freight rate on wheat from 
western Montana and certain parts of 
central Montana to this coast is lower 
than to Minneapolis or Chicago, so that 
the price of wheat in those sections will 
be based on the coast terminal price, pro- 
vided there is a market here for it, and 
the mills of those sections of Montana 
will be subject to a wheat cost which will 
make it difficult for them to compete with 
the flour cost of eastern mills in securing 
eastern and southeastern business. 


SACKED GRAIN DIFT'ERENTIAL 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration has officially fixed the grain dif- 
ferential between sacked and bulk wheat 
for the 1918 crop at 9c bu, against a dif- 
ferential of 4c bu in force for the 1917 
crop. With the price of grain sacks at 
25c, coast, or an average of about 26c, 
country, and with the sacks containing 
on an average 2 1-6 to 214%, bus wheat, 
sacks will cost growers for storage and 
shipment approximately 21%,c bu. 

DEATH OF C. F. PRIDE 

C. F. Pride, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 
Missoula, Mont., died suddenly of heart 
failure at Missoula on March 13. Mr. 
Pride spent a great part of his active 
business life in milling, both in Minnesota 


and Montana. For 20 years he was con- 
nected with the Wells (Minn.) Milling 
Co. On retiring from that company he 
gave up active work for some years, but 
was again drawn into business through 
the sale by him in 1914 of the mill at 
Hamilton, Mont., to I. A. Welk and J. 
J. Nicol. 

On the death of Mr. Nicol shortly there- 
after, Mr. Pride became secretary and 
treasurer of the company operating that 
mill. On the burning of the Hamilton 
mill in 1917 his company purchased the 
plant of the Western Montana Flouring 





The Late C. F. Pride, Missoula, Mont. 


Co. at Missoula, and greatly extended its 
operations by increasing the capacity of 
the plant. 

Mr. Pride was 61 years old and leaves 
a wife and two daughters. 

He always took a broad view of the 
opportunities and obligations of the mill- 
ing industry, and strictly adhered to the 
best precedents of the trade. He was ac- 
tive in the Montana Millers’ Association 
and in all movements to benefit the trade 
as a whole, and did effective work in 
maintaining the standard of Montana 
wheat through securing for farmers the 
best seed wheat available. While ag- 
gressive in advancing the interests of his 
own company, his competition with other 
mills for business was always fair and 
above board. His character and relations 
with others were such that his death is felt 
as the loss of a personal friend by all 
who knew him. 


NOTES 


North China linseed for eastern ship- 
ment was worked here recently at $134 
ton, f.o.b. cars. 


John Taylor, proprietor of the Taylor 
Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., of Leth- 
bridge, Alta., died March 14, aged 49. 


The North Pacific Milling Division is 
calling for offers of flour for export, April 
shipment, prices to be named f.o.b. New 
Orleans and Pacific Coast ports. 

The 50-50 regulation as to flour and 
flour substitutes sales, which was modified 
to one to three for a time in this section 
on account of the dearth of substitutes, is 
again in force here. 

John D. Shanahan, of New York, rep- 
resenting the Grain Corporation, who has 
been on a tour of investigation through- 
out the West in behalf of the corporation, 
was in Seattle Tuesday, and was a guest 
at a luncheon given by the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

The installation of the second unit of 
the Crown Mills, of Portland, which was 
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to have been com plied three months ago, 
has been held back by delays in shipments 
of YS wer- pid and scarcity of millwrights. 

pote 3 however, the new unit is ex- 
pected to be in operation, giving the mill 
a daily capacity of 2,500 bbls. 


The Northwestern Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association will be represented at the 
hearing at Spokane, March 18, on the pro- 
posed modifications of federal grain 
standards, by J. A. Pease, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co; C. E. Curran, Tacoma Grain 
Co; F. B. Burke, Sperry Flour Co; and 
E. C. Fincham, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


Last Thursday morning the interior of 
the plant of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
of Seattle, was wrecked by an explosion, 
causing about $35,000 damage. Fortu- 
nately the explosion occurred before the 
arrival of the 200 employees. The night 
watchman lighted the gas oven at 6:30 
a.m. and was seriously burned by the 
explosion which immediately followed, 
and which is believed to have been caused 
by leaking gas pipes running into the oven. 


In connection with an emergency cam- 
paign of education to prevent smut dust 
explosions in threshing machines, mills 
and elevators, being carried on by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Ag- 
riculture, in conjunction with the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, Dr. H. 
H. Brown, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
will conduct meetings at various points 
in the Pacific Northwest during March, 
as follows: at Spokane on the 13th, Pull- 
man the 14th, Seattle the 19th, Tacoma 
the 20th; in Oregon, at The Dalles the 
2ist, Portland the 23d, Corvallis the 27th. 


The Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, will hold a hearing at Spo- 
kane next Monday on 4 revision of grain 
standards. Among the proposed changes 
are: reduction of number of grades from 
five and sample to four and sample; re- 
duction of classes from six to five; name- 
ly, hard red spring, durum, hard red win- 
ter, soft and red winter, and white, the 
latter to have two subclasses, hard and 
soft white. Common white wheats and 
white clubs may be combined, so that 
blue-stem may grade hard white, through 
combining 25 per cent of club or club 
hybrid. 





LOUISIANA 


New Organs, La., March 16.—Condi- 
tions in the flour line improved slightly, 
inasmuch as mills offered a few cars of 
flour with substitutes. Shipping condi- 
tions were also improved; that is, time in 
transit was considerably reduced as com- 
pared to previous weeks. However, mills 
that offered have sold these few cars, and 
are again out of the market. 

The food administrator has warned the 
bakers and dealers who were not using the 
required amount of substitutes and were 
exacting profits over the amount pre- 
scribed, and as one in each case ignored 
these notices, their shops were closed for 
a number of days and their licenses re- 
voked for a period at the discretion of the 
administrator. 

The lowest quotation on wheat flour 
lately was $10.30@10.40, and $13.40@ 
13.50 on barley flour. 

Board of Trade quotations: Flour, nom- 
inal. Bran, on track, $2.40 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Oats, bulk on track: No. 3 white, 
99¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 94@95c. Corn prod- 
ucts, per bbl: corn meal, $10.75; cream 
meal, $10.75; grits, coarse or fine, $11.25; 
hominy, $10. 25@10.50. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Exports for Week Ending March 9, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 44,000 ...... 135,000 172, 000 
Baltimore... 368,000 ......  ssees 


Newp. News. .....  seeses 35,000 1, 023, 000 
N. Orleans. 34,0001,012,000 ..... 1,823,000 
Galveston... ..... ete er 





Tots., wk 447,000 1,098,000 170,000 3,018,000 
Prev. week. 646,000 18,000 131,000 723,000 
U. K’gdom. 10,000 1,089,000 78,000 .....- 
Continent .. 436,000 ...... 92,000, ....-. 
Oth. countries 1,000 9,000 Se 





Totals ... 447,000 1,098,000 170,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July 1to Same time 
March 9, 1918 last year 


Whitet, Bee vas de ccts 48,735,000 192,113,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 4,499,000 9,876,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 68,978,000 236,555,000 
3 | ee eS 10,231,000 34,556,000 
Cute Wek oii pcos 63,975,000 77,691,000 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 16 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Flour made of spring wheat un- 

der ruling of Food Administra- 

tion, basis Chicago, in 98-lb 

Back 200s 40k vUeUNS bes Cas ESCO $11.20@11.75 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 

to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 10.70@10.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.00 @11.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.40@11.80 


RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ...........$14.65@14.90 


BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, cotton ........- $12.50@13.25 

WHEAT—Milling demand active, offerings 
l No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 2 red and No. 2 
hard, $2.17; No. 8 red, $2.14; No. 3 mixed 
sold at $2.07; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 3 
northern, $2.14. Most receipts are spring 
wheat. 

CORN—Market weak and prices 40@60c 
lower. Exporters have stopped buying. Sam- 
ple grade, 50c@$1.05; No. 6 mixed, 85c@ 
$1.15; No. 5 mixed, $1@1.25; No. 6 yellow, 
60c@$1.22; No. 5 yellow, $1@1.40; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.27@1.47; No. 8 yellow, $1.52; No. 6 
$1.20@1.25; 


white, 95¢@$1.25; No. 
No. 4 white, $1.30. 

OATS—Prices declined 2@5c today, with 
futures. The latter dropped 8@9c from the 
highest point of the week. No. 3 white, 87@ 
90c; standard, 87% @90%c; No. 2 white, 88% 
@90%e. 


5 white, 


RYE—Weak; 5c lower today on No, 2 and 
l10c lower on No, 3. The latter was $2.70, 
ind No. 2 $2.80. 


BARLEY—Prices declined 10c today, buy- 
ers being indifferent. Declines for the week, 
s0c. Good to choice, $2.05@2.10; feed and 
mixing, $1.75@1.90; screenings, $1@1.50. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light; demand 
good. No prices are given. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7~-Receipts— mh aT 


1918 1917 18 
Flour, bbis,.... 243 322 1328 1326 
Wheat, bus.... 127 819 24 926 
Corn, bus...... 3,678 2,198 1,095 1,158 
Oats, bus...... 2,182 2,812 1,187 1,847 
Rye, bus....se. 101 107 79 90 
Barley, bus.... 683 476 213 181 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 16 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10@10.40, cotton %-bbis; 95 per 
cent, $10@10.50; low-grade, $7.20@9.25,— 
jute, 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-1!b 
.sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05@2.10,—based on Administration grades 
and differentials. Corn chop, $3@3.10. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at. $2.15, 1 
at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Sharply lower. No. 2 mixed sold 
today at $1.58@1.65; No. 8, $1.42@1.50; yel- 
low, No. 2 $1. 65@i. 75, No. 3 $1.4 8@1.56; 
W hite, No. 2 $1.70@1.80, No, 3 $1.62@1.70. 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

aa? --Shipments—, 
_ 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus 147,150 778,950 130,950 1,132,660 
Corn, bus. .1,590,600 250,000 1,827,500 193,750 


Oats, bus.. 392,300 98,600 204,000 411,000 
Rye, bus... 18,700 3,300 17,600 44,000 
Barley, bus 87,800 19,600 14,000 32,200 
Bran, tons. 680 340 2,360 3,900 
lay, tons.. 12,144 6,772 6,640 3,276 
Vlour, bbls. 12,250 6,500 56,750 49,000 





NEW YORK, MARCH 16 

FLOUR—In strong demand, though with 

ontinued fair receipts, Stocks are thought 
be sufficient for present needs. Prices 
cre nominal at about $10.80, jute, for spring, 
‘nsas and winter 100 per cents. Receipts 

r r domentae consumption, 81,650 bbls. 

‘YE FLOUR—Prices were somewhat low- 

'n sympathy with the drop in grain prices 

‘ ranged $15@15.75 bbl, jute. 

°“ORN GOODS—In active demand, with 
nited offerings, General conditions prac- 
lly unchanged, Yellow bolted meal, $5.50 
7b, white about 26c more. Corn flour, 

’ Per 100 Ibs, in cotten sacks. 

_ MILLFEED—Business practically at a 

Standstill, and no quotations can be given. 

. WHEAT—Movement was much lighter 
\1n last week, receipts being only 35,000 bus. 
“ORN—Steady, with limited demand. Re- 

‘Dts, 283,600 bus, Kiln-dried, for 15-day 


nN Pment: No, : syenew 3 
No. 3 wae $2. » $2.13; No. 3, $1.91; 


ces ranged % 07@1.08, ¢ 4 - 
92,000 bus, 


: cording to quality. Receipts, 2 


DULUTH, MARCH 16 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality ...........$9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina ....... eesee 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear .......... oe eese 8.00 
No, 2 straight rye ... - 18.75 @14.00 
No. 5 white rye blend.. - 11.26@11.50 
No. 8 rye meal ........e.eeee+++ 12.00@12.26 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 16.14,430 Mch. 17.12,850 Mch. 18.29,600 
Mch. 9.20,916 Mch, 10.14,540 Mch. 11.20,980 
Mch. 2.16,735 Mch. 8.17,720 Mch. 4.13,800 
Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 Feb. 26..25,000 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 







1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch. 16. .... Mch.17. .... Mch.18. .... 
Mch. 9. . Mch. 10. «» Meh. 11. 

Mch, 2. .... Mech, 3. .... Mch. 4. 5, 360 
Feb, 23.. Feb. 24.. 3,650 Feb. 26.. 8,930 


WHEAT—Movement has not improved as 
expected. Receipts early in week compared 
well with the same time in previous ones, 
but later dwindled to almost nothing. Cars 
received practically all went to mills. Track 
receipts proved insufficient for milling re- 
quirements, making it necessary to draw 
further on elevator stocks. Blevators loaded 
out a fair volume on the week, partly for 
local mills and partly for outside consumptive 
account. Steady shipping operations resulted 
in storage stocks being reduced 72,000 bus, 
leaving total tonight at 681,000 bus, compared 
with 10,167,000 in 1917. 

Cash trade was spotted. Cars were mostly 
of the better grades, with a sprinkling of the 
lower class. All offers cared for. Movement 
still diverted to Minneapolis. Food Adminis- 
tration has not made any effort to build up 
stocks here for shipment at opening of navi- 
gation to take care of the milling interests in 
the East. Boats may be started running in 
the course of the next three to four weeks. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 9... 92% @94% ++.@290 205@240 
March 11... 91% @94% -@290 205@240 
March 12... 90% @93% -@290 199@240 
March 13... 92 @93 288@290 199@240 
March 14... 909% @91% 288@290 199@240 
March 15... 89% @90% 288@290 194@238 
March 16... 85% @86% 286@288 170@220 
March 17*.. 54% @57% 154@155 90@123 

*1917. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 16 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c——Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


46 1 ~S" ode 
34 1,262 636 ‘4 2,331 1,736 
B. 1 





Flaxseed ... 42 1,585 1,637 7 181 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN»MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (March 16), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1916 


Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 
Spring ..... 19 682 1,242 41 31 «133 
Durum ..... 13 16 330 19 a. ees 
Winter .... 9 5 55 22 8 72 

Totals ... 41 603 1,627 82 40 205 
Corm .....%. 51 1 47 
Oats ....... 9 5 54 8 9 

Bonded ++. * 394 8138 1 2 94 
ae 1 3 12 2 ee 
Barley .... 23 28 53 | ere 27 

Bonded... 22 34 4 5 
MPiaxseed .. 5 38 12 15 5 4 

Bonded. . 4 37 7 eee 2 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 16 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: — by 
7 Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor} 139 1,474 4,841 15 1 92 
2 dk nor 


3 dk nor 
3 nor 1 475 195 2 1 33 
All other 
spring ... 173 6,485 6,882 1 619 773 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur CS 4% oak 1 pa ove 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur ,) rr 2 
All other ; 
durum ... 264 892 6,132° ... 16 140 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt , ere ibe Tks ro ane 
All other . 
winter ... 15 838 677 ... 1 45 
White ...... es @> tse oe 1 
Mixed ..... . 9 10 «6108 
Totals 681 10,168 18,717 85 6648 1,192 
Afloat ..... ve . ve ar 
Totals ... 681 10,168 19,475 35 648 1,192 
FLAXSEED—Market was very erratic. 


This confused traders, who refrained from 
entering into new dealings. General situa- 
tion showed no noticeable change. Local 
conditions were chiefly responsible for the 
turn of airs. Readjustment was needed to 
clarify the situation. Price changes in a 
few minutes at bone By reached a depth of 10c 
or more. Full for May was 23%c, 
July 25%c, and ‘October 27%c. Backward- 


| $61 712 889 ... 281 157. 
38 


ness of holders and heavy demand fore part 
of week enhanced position of the market, 
bringing unprecedented prices. Peak reached 
on Tuesday, when May hit $4.36, July $4.35 
and October $3.86.. This was an advance 
from Saturday of 18¢ in old and 22c for 
new crop futures. From the top on Tues- 
day, market worked irregularly, but trend 
mostly downward. Low figures were reached 
at the close today, representing net loss on 
the week of 5@8%c. Fowler reported Cana- 
dian growers holding only 600,000 bus, 
against 1,500,000 last year. Oil dealers raised 
prices to meet conditions. Smaller Argentine 
movement predicted by removal of boats to 


load grain. Spot No. 1 closed 4c under to 5c 
over May. 
-— Close——, 
Opening March 17 
Mch.11 High Low Mch.16 1917 
May ..$4.19 $4.36 $4.12% $4.12% $2.91 
July .. 4.18 4.35 4.09% 4.09% 2.92% 
Oct. .. 3.65 3.87% 3.60 a ee 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 16 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.75, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30@ 
12, jute or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per cent, 
$11@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,—jute. Straight 
rye flour $13.25, and white $13.75, jute. Rice 
flour, $9.75 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley flour, 
$13.10@13.50, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at mill (sacks 
extra), $2 ton over for shorts; mixed feed $4 
ton over, and middlings $9 ton over. White 
hominy feed, $63@64 ton; corn bran, $40@ 
42; oat feed (reground), $28@2 

WHEAT—Receipts, 87 cars, 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Prices have declined 32@45c. Re- 
ceipts, 676 cars, against 939. Closing prices: 
No. 3 corn, $1.50; No. 3 yellow, $1.45@1.62; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.35; No. 5 yellow, $1.10@1.20; 
No. 3 white, $1.52% @1.55; No. 4 white, $1.40; 
No. 5 white, $1.25. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $10.35 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $11; 
cream meal, $10.55. 

OATS—Down 6@7c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 386 cars, against 451. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 89@90c; No. 4 white, 85c; No, 2 
mixed, 86c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
67,890 86,100 88,440 108,690 


against 117. 


Flour, bbis.. 


Wheat, bus. 146,352 558,189 167,450 527,170 
Corn, bus. ..1,313,255 521,720 1,005,990 379,140 
Oats, bus... 880,000 528,700 622,420 479,910 
Rye, bus.... 13,400 5,500 8,720 6,250 
Barley, bus. 36,900 6,400 42,740 = wn nee 





TOLEDO, MARCH 16 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, cotton basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. 
mill 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-Ib sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........-:0seeeeee $32.20 
rer ee re 35.65 
ee Ra re eee eee 41.00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags.............4.. 54.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag........... 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 8 cars, 2 contract; year 
ago 43, 15 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 186 cars, 
year ago 61, 36 contract, 
OATS—Receipts 74 cars, 45 contract; year 
ago 56, 23 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 96,000 50,400 100,000 23,000 
Corn, bus.... 222,600 60,600 29,400 29,800 
Oats, bus.... 117,200 88,800 99,900 32,300 


14 contract; 





BUFFALO, MARCH 16 








FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
loads: pring 
Spring wheat .........0cseeeeeee i @10.85 
Rye, BD eb ewnscicoveciccdidces @16.00 
Ee NOES. dha c Kher ivineccsces @15.60 
BNET NS i nin 0% 0 cS ease dbbres @16.25 
Corn flour, white ..........+s0065 «++ + @13.00 
Graham flour ........ de oes etsce «o+-@ 9.75 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .........:..- a+++ $84.40 
Standard middlings, per ton .... «. 36.40 
Flour middlings, per ton ....... - 42.90 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 48.90 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 45.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ............ 63.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ....... 53.00 
eo a Te ea eee eer 50.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 68.00 
Corn mealk, table, per tom ..........+. 103.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .........+.. 68.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .............65 - 69.00 
Gluten feed, per WUT ELL OTE TLL ETL 67.07 
Cottensesd meai, 26. per cent, ton..... 41.76 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton. 64.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........ 57.00 
Rolled oats, bb], 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 13.76 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton....... 30.00 


- WHEAT—Shipments to mills were small 
this week. No change in prices. Dark No. 
1. northern, $2.30; dark No, 2 northern, $2.27; 
regular No. 1 northern, $2.26; No. 2 northern, 
$2.27,—c.1.f. Winter wheat was scarce, and 
millers wanted any quoted at the government 
price, viz: No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, 
$2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; 
No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 
12c, under No. 1, in store, New York, export. 


CORN—Liberal receipts, and prices broke 
about 25c by the close. Demand was only 
fair, and confined to choice kiln-dried. Clos- 
ing: No. 3 yellow $1.75, No. 4 yellow $1.65, 
No. 6 yellow $1.60, No. 6 yellow $1.55, all 
kiln-dried, track, through billed. 

OATS—While all the offerings were taken 
at from $1.03% down to $1.01 for No. 2 white 
and other grades proportionally lower, up to 
Saturday morning, the real break came at 
the close of that day, when buyers would 
not touch them at almost any price. Closing 
asked: No. 2 white, 99c; standard, 98%c; No. 
3 white, 98%c; No. 4 white, 97%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—tThere was a good inquiry early 
in the week, but the bottom dropped out 
later, and the closing was at $2.15@2.30, 
opening or rail shipment, Buffalo, or 20c 
lower than a week ago. The mills here are 
well supplied with barley for some time. 

RYE—No. 2 sold at $2.90 early in the week, 
later at $2.85, and closed at $2.80, on track. 
Some. holders were anxious to sell. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 16 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,071 bbis, and 20,119,- 
948 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs, packed 
in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter wheat 100 per cent flour.$10.75 @11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.75@11.50 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.50 

WHEAT—Market firm. Recéipts, 118,975 
bus; exports, 56,000; stock, 27,763. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2. - No, 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.2 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soit, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.2 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings ai demand mod- 
erate. Prices showed little change. Quota- 
tions: $14.50@15.50 as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—tThere is less inquiry, 
but offerings are moderate and prices rule 
generally steady. Quotations, to arrive, $13.50 
@14.25 in 98-lh cotton sacks. ° 

CORN—Supplies small, with buyers show- 
ing little interest, and prices eased off 3@4c. 
Receipts, 79,516 bus; stock, 55,504. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 3 yellow, 
$2@2.02; No. 4 yellow, nominal, $1.98@2. 

CORN GOODS—wWhile demand is fair, it is 
not as urgent as it was recently, and the 
market has a rather easy tone. Better trans- 
portation conditions are largely the cause of 
this, as foodstuffs are now expected to move 


freely to the eastern markets. Quotations: 
100-lb sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal ..... -<o 25 @5.50 
Granulated yellow meal .......... -+-@5.60 
Granulated white meal ........... +» » @5.80 
Yellow table meal ..........eeee0% @5.30 
White table mfeal ............056- @5.80 
WRIite GOR BOG vise ccccccsnsaces @6.30 
Yellow corn flour ........ecceeeees @6.00 
Pearl HOMIDY occscecsccssccccvcvce +++ + @6.00 
Hominy and grits, case .......... «s+» @2.85 


OATS—Offerings light, and the market firm 
and %c higher. Trade, however, quiet. Re- 


ceipts, 196,553 bus; exports, 467,859; stock, 
211,500. Quotations: 
BRO. B WHO es veces sctcccccces $1.07 @1.07% 
Standard white .............. 1.06% @1.07 
WEG. © WIG cvcccccicviccveres 1.06 @1:06% 
WO. 4 WEIRD cc ccdcicccesdvvcee 1.04% @1.05% 
OATMEAL—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at revised prices. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, . $12.15; rolled, 


steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.80@11.05; pat- 
ent, cut, bbl, $12.15@13.81; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, as to size and quality, $7.55 
@10.56. 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
quality, cotton ........... 
Rye flour, pure, white, cotton. 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton.... 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 
Barley flour, cotton ....... cove 

Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... ° 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton, white ... ‘$ : 50 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Offerings 
limited for wheat feeds. Bran nominally 
$35@40.50; standard fine middlings, $37@ 
41.50; barley feed, $46@48; rye feed, $52; 
hominy feed, $65; oil meal, $58.50,—all in 
100-Ib sacks. . - 

WHBEAT—Firm, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 45 cars. Gov- 
ernment prices prevail. No. 1 northern, $2.21 
@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Prices were 25@30c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 204 cars. Demand fair. from malt- 
sters for choice. Low-grades were slow. 
Medium, $2.10@2.41; No. 3, $2.10@2.39; No. 
4, $2.05 @2.38; feed and rejected, $1.80@2.25. 

RYE—Declined 10@15c. Receipts, 59 cars. 
Millers and shippers were in the market most 
of the time, but later in the week offerings 
were carried over. No. 1, se tide 91; No. 2, 
$2.78@2.89; No. 8, $2.65@ 

CORN—Down 40@45c. yw 599 cars. 
Good grades were in demand, but unsound 
offerings were dull and liberally discounted 
to sell. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.85; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.38@1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.45@1.80; 
No. 3 white, $1.50@1.95. 

OATS—Declined 8c. Demand was good 
early in the week, but later shippers held off 
and considerable was carried over on Sat- 
urday, Receipts, 168 cars,. Standard, 88@ 


lots, per 


° - @10.55 
Pet 60@ 15. 75 
13. west 4c 80 








ole 


96%c; No. 3 white, 87% @96c; No. 4 white, 
87@95 %ec. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—-Receipts— ae ear 3 
1918 1917 1917 
Flour, “bbis... 10,150 11,220 98. 300 8,760 
Wheat, bus.. 58,500 246,250 36,200 85,204 
Corn, bus.... 802,660 344,380 314,973 186,713 
Oats, bus:... 376,320 660,560 166,640 631,327 
Barley, bus.. 314,640 295,800 210,655 73,325 
Rye, bus..... 70,125 34,365 33,053 - 53,325 
Feed, tons... 1,320 360 5,366 3,329 


BOSTON, MARCH 16 

FLOUR—No 100 per cent patents offered 
for shipment. 

MILLFEED—Local market moderately 
supplied with wheat feed, which has arrived 
during the last two or three weeks, much of 
it having been delayed in transit. No offer- 
ings for transit shipment. Rye feed offering 
in a limited way for shipment at $53 ton, in 
sacks; barley feed, $50.50; cottonseed feed, 
$44.50; cottonseed meal, $57; stock feed, $65; 
oat hulls, reground, $34 for domestic one $38 
for Canadian. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Oatmeal in good 
demand at $12 bbl, in wood, for rolled and 
$13.80 for cut and ground. Feeding corn meal, 
in 100-Ib sacks, $3.95@4.05; cracked corn, in 
100-Ib sacks, $4.05@4.15; white corn eal, 
in 100-lb sacks, $5.50@6; yellow, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.25@5.80, with some fancy at $5.95; 
rye flour, in sacks, $15@15.50 bbl, in sacks, 
for straight, with no patents offered. 

FLOUR SUBSTITUTES—Barley flour, per 
bbl, in sacks, $13.15@14.50; white corn flour, 
in sacks, $6.75 per 100 Ibs; graham flour, in 
sacks, $9.50@10.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis...*115,000 70,834 ..... «+++. 
Wheat, bus... 1,100 68,000 6,373 60,389 
Corn, bus..... 3,000 18,259 1,480 40,460 
Oats, bus..... 271,700 164,942 152,115 230,888 
Rye, bus...... 8,680 «avs 2,986 6,485 
Barley, bus... ...... «eis 1,465 ...6-- 
Millfeed, tons. 286 BR veces ° 


Corn meal, bbis 325 BOCC-  cctce cdece 
Oatmeal, cases 9,058 ....4 seeee sence 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... CBO cece socee 
*Includes 72,400 bbis for export. 
There were no exports of grain from Bos-. 
ton during the week ending March 16. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 16 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.75 @10.95 
Spring 100 per cent straight..... 10.50@10.70 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.60@10.75 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.40@10.55 

10.75 @10.95 


Hard winter 95 per cent patent. . 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.50@10.70 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 14.50 @15.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ blended patent...... @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 


MILLFEED—Firm but nominal, re absence 
of trading. Inside prices represent the noth- 
ing-to-offer rates, while the outside limits 
are the figures at which at least some mills 
are willing to do business as jobbers. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36.50@41.50;. spring middlings, $38.50@ 
43.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50 @ 40.50. 

WHEAT—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 85,673 bus; stock, 
142,104. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 
2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Lower, with demand less acute 
and movement increasing. Receipts, 122,732 
bus; stock, 161,207. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $1.95; near-by white cob, 
bbl, $9.50; yellow, $8.75. 

OATS—Firm, with movement good and 
demand moderate. Receipts, 306,513 bus; 
stock, 565,947. Closing prices: standard 
white, $1.08; No. 3 white, $1.07%. 

RYE—Down 20c, with demand slow and 
movement fair. Receipts, 83,824 bus; stock, 
168,261. . Closing price of No. 2.western for 
export, $2.60. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 19 
Quotations today’ by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-ib cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: ° 
Standard 95 per cent flour $9.95 @10.05 
Standard 100 per cent flour 9.80@ 9.85 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (March 12), 
were: 
War semolina .........cceeeeees $9.90 @10.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1916 
March 23.. ...... 222,685 383,865 261,290 








March 16.. 95,485 332,600 403,040 218,630 
March 9... 172,135 391,490 384,575 238,276 
March 2... 206,820 400,685 377,610 279,685 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 

March 23.. .....- 13,635 42,035 15,635 

March 16.. 7,635 17,610 70,445 33,545 

March 9... 22,095 28,215 19,6865 33,910 

March 2... 88.855 26.210 17,700 41,040 

OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 

northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 

and luth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing itis ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Feb. 16. “He 56, 415 164,910 176,460 16,430 3,825 
Feb. = 3 56,475 162,335 183,115 8,400 6,335 
Mar. 3°59,175 172,755 206,465 10,150 3,975 
Mar. 3: & 55,875 127,825 181,310 000 715 
Mar. 16. 47'42,575 89,620 136,865 2,270 4,100 
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MILLFEED, PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 19) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

March 19 Year ago 
| a eee ee $33.00@33.78 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@35.78 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings... 42.00@42.78 38.00@39.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.10@48.85 42.00@43.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

March 19 Year ago 
- $39.00@39.78 $40.50@ 41.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.00@41.78 40.50@41.50 
Flour middlings... 48.00@48.78 43.50@45.00 
R, dog, 140-lb scks 54.10@54.85 47.50@48.50. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... «» -$62.00@62.50 


Standard bran... 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 60.00@60.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 45.00@49.50 

Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.50@10.00 

Corn meal, white*® ............. -@11.00 

Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 13. 30@14. 20 

Rye flour, pure medium straight* 13.10@14.00 
2 


Rye flour, pure dark* ........... 12.80 @13.50 
RPG MOA 26h cde Cerectccvccuce 11.00@11.10 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 11.90 @13.60 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 14.00@14.60 
Whole wheat flour; bbi* ..... «++ 9.60@ 9.70 
Graham, standard, bbli* ........ 9.60@ 9.70 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 110.60@10.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 20.00@30.00 


Blevator screenings, per ton .... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 50.00@60.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 65.00@65.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 35.00@46.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. . ceaemeese 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........... coe e Me coe 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst . oer | @66. 00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 









Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .. - 3.17 2.14 
WROD GHCUME .. occ ccccoccce -. 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ieee 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ............+5 2.21 2.18 
DUOFEM swccccdcdcwevedecces’s 2.17 2.14 
TEOG GUE n ic ncn a nsec besccese 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
BEREG WIRE oc kc ccccesccece 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ........ eusosenee 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Mareh Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12... 180@185 91% @92% 293@295 190@235 
13... 180@185 924¢@93% 292@293 195 @235 
14... 180@185 90% @91% 292@293 195 @234 
15... 175@180 89% @90% 293@294 185 @226 
16... 170@175 85% @86% 289@292 170@212 
18... 165@170 88% @89% 288@290 160@200 
19*.. 111@113 567% @59% 156@157 96@124 

17. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus_(000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 17 Mar. 18 Mar. 20 
Mar. 16 Mar. 9 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 673 800 306 97 1,034 
Oats ....1,534 1,576 6,600 3,355 2,237 
Barley .. 880 1,050 975 231 356 
Rye .... 292 443 384 507 136 
Flaxseed. 60 83 485 191 73 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar, 17 

Mar. 16 Mar. 9 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 689,310 653,220 1,354,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,569 13,040 14,332 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,374 2,681 1,422 
Corn, bus ....... 788,040 809,900 104,280 
Oats, bus ....... 1,269,020 1,306,340 187,860 
Barley, bus ..... 1,211,040 990,840 134,470 
Rye, bus ........ 246,480 216,240 59,590 


Flaxseed, bus ... 118,720 112,000 46,800 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Mar. 17 

Mar. 16 Mar. 9 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 203,550 280,720 687,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 222,225 296,943 366,992 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,073 13,744 16,473 
Corn; BUS ....20. 544,960 709,930 305,500 
Oats, bus ....... 1,113,000 1,121,400 698,500 
Barley, bus ..... 590,870 594,360 265,350 
Rye, bus ........ 156,080 134,900 78,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 12,200 11,250 17,600 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending March 
16, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
March 16 March 9 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 46 45 





No. 2 dark northern spring. . 59 52 
Other dark northern spring. . 42 $1 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 47 72 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 86 89 
Other northern spring ....... 121 162 
No. 1 red spring ............ aye ooe 
Other red spring ............ 2 6 
Red spring humpback ...... 8 9 
Amber durum .......6.6.55+ 36 47 
TEER ocd bbsas05 6st bevece se 6 18 
kee 2 1 
Mixed wheat .. 159 
Dark hard winter 6 7 
Hard winter 7 7 
Red walla one 2 
Hard white ............s000. 9 2 
Soft white ......+..-cceeeeee 1 11 
Se ee ee vias ° 7 

BURN Foo. ote cSecccccce (OOF 726 


Comparisons for other years: 
Mar.17 Mar.18 Mar. 20 














1917 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ....... AP a * 130 2 
No. 1 northern ..... 109 818 66 
No. 2 northern ..... 119 559 187 
od Boprdpamebaee. 154 286 257 
No. 4 gavex's «es 496 129 169 
Rejected . snes 27 39 
No-grade . ossocs 380 39 30 
Sample grade ove ee 296 24 7 
Totals, spring ....1,317 2,012 767 
Hard winter ....... 1938 290 9 
Macaroni .......... 108 85 34 
pi” ao ae esos . 106 156 27 
Western ........ ‘tu ~ 38 79 1 
UD. oe kc owes be 1,797 2,622 828 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Mar. 17 Mar. 18 
Mar. 16 Mar.9 1917 1916 

No, 1 hard ..... yes wee 471 632 
No. 1 northern... ... kia 1,531 4,183 
No. 2 northern.. ... seu 1,977 2,548 
Other grades ... ... cap 6,615 6,380 
ho nee EEL ES 639 689 10,594 12,743 
Tm 2016 ...i002. oo ee eae rs st 
Bm 3846. 23 owes i ee err err 
Im. 1918. .. esa. 21,675 21,242 ..... oéeen 





Weekly Flour Exports 

. New York, March 18.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar. 17 Mar, 18 

Destination— Mar.16 Mar.9 1917 1916 
London ........ 6,000 15,000 28,000 65,307 
Liverpool ...... 19,000 26,000 16,067 
Glasgow ....... ; 20,000 .... 






France ... 


BERRY capecccccs 
Rotterdam .... 

Christiania 
Copenhagen .... 
Norway, Sweden 
Greece ......... 


py: rer 
San Domingo .. 
Other W. L’s... 
Cen. America .. 
i eT ee 
Other 8S. A. .... 
Others ......... 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
March 16 





c . 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 149 168 599 174 10 
Boston ...... 6 1 424 6 1 
Buffalo ..... 2,858 125 326 27 210 
Chicago ..... 1,021 3,672 7,028 274 621 
Detroit ..... 150 87 167 Sl wee 
Duluth ...... 681 46 34 13 361 
Galveston ... 6 652 ‘ve 3 213 
Indianapolis. 53 635 217 vee 


Kansas City. 674 2,507 1,262 14 ... 
712 710 1,148 53 210 


Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. . 639 673 1,634 292 880 
New Orleans. 152 894 836 12 966 
Newp. News. hie ee 589 Sat wr 
New York... 70 194 412 1385 660 
Omaha ..... 287 1,448 1,052 18 60 
Peoria ...... 17 277 478 ose 9 
Philadelphia. 1 38 214 18 14 
St. Louis ... 42 534 645 3 4 
Toledo ...... 232 96 138 13. 147 
Totals..... 7,760 12,757 17,103 1,086 4,365 


Mar. 9, 1918 8,949 11,268 15,199 1,172 4,231 
Mar. 17, 1917 41,410 12,774 36,101 1,905 4,603 
Mar. 18, 1916 61,174 26,717 18,747 2,147 2,932 
Mar. 20, 1915 43,328 37,809 27,466 1,035 3,531 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,199,000 bus; rye, 86,000. Increases—Corn, 
1,489,000 bus; oats, 1,904,000; barley, 134,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











3 eee Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. ) A eee 192 252 49 
> “ perenaay 189 481 105 106 
Consolidated Stee 75 140 32 78 
Ogilvie .... : 503 108 48 wee 
Western ......... 56 65 20 65 
Grain Growers ... 402 793 112 ess 
Fort William .... 64 315 80 38 
Bastern ...:..... 41 70 13 er 
a <2 atbewh ees 485 781 194 179 
Northwestern .... 92 8 10 ‘oe 
Can. Northern ... 1,559 1,228 521 1387 
Horn & Co. ...... 21 31 3 39 
Can. Govt, ....... 154 107 42 58 
Thunder Bay .... 429 530 115 21 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 697 229 48 86 
Dav. & Smith ... 187 283 64 eee 
Totals ......... 5,146 5,422 1,456 799 
Year ago ........ 23,362 10,757 1,266 1,582 
Receipts ......... 570 287 105 58 
Rail shipments .. 618 178 36 44 
Storage afloat.... 2,692 ous at 
Year ago ...... 89 101 cee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 14 No. 1C, W..... ° 2 
No. 1 northern. .1,461 No. 2 C. W...... 435 
No. 2 northern... 793 No. 3 C. W.. . 365 
No. 3 northern.. 834 Ex. 1 feed ..... 740 
eS viteeboces 238 1 feed ......... 1,391 
i ES re 261 2 feed oeeee el 246 
Be ein tbae's & 632 Others * 1,243 
WUE dc 0¢cnecens 216 oe 
ke 707 POE ids aye 5,422 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
— Transfer, in cents ale 100 lbs: 


Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia® .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh...... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston ......... 27.8 Portland® ...... 24.0 
Boston* ........ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonft ........ 25.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 





Buffalo Richfield Springs 26.1 
Corning ... Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira Rockland ....... 27.8 
Erie . Schenectady .... 25.1 





eevee Scranton ....... 28.8 
Ithaca ......... 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy .......++++ 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica........... 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland .,..... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 265.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 





To— Chicago* Eastt 
‘Boston ....... 7 8.1 15.9 
New York 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia X 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore .../. 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........ese+0++ 29.4 39.0 
ee eee cccoes 83.4 43.0 
New Orleans .........2++++ 17.6 27.5 
Birmingham ...........++++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........+see++ 29.4 39.0 
BOUMAS cccccccccccccccccccee BO 39.0 

- 17.6 27.6 


MODI ..ccccscccscccccees 





Charleston, 8. C. .......... 29.4 39.0 





CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith; 
Baltimore ...... 14.6 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Troy .«.-+e+e++. 14.6 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.6 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 





KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 

—, a eeees pon Scranton ....... 27.5 
Bos seeeeeees 81.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ++» 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 28.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ......... 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 26.6 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points,. 26.6 Louisville ...... 17.4 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 

Boston ......... 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.6 
Philadelphia ++» 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal esescose 37.6 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills report an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for linseed meal. 
Buyers are very anxious to get supplies, bu! 
mills are unable to take care of.all business, 
due to the car situation. They say, however, 
there is a little improvement over a week 
ago. Linseed oil meal is quoted at $56 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand, and 
more business could be done if more cars 
were available, Prices are high, mills quot 
ing $1.61 gallon, car lots, f.0,.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplse—,  -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 

March 12. .$4.32% 4.29% 4.31% 4.31 4.30 





March 18.. 4.32% 4.29% 4.81% 4.381 4.28 2 
March 14.. 4.22 4.19 4.21% 4.20% 4.20 
March 16.. 4.16 4.138 416 4.14% 4.12 
March 16.. 4.11 411 418 412% 4.09% 


March 18.. 4.08% 4.08% 4.10% 4.10 4.08 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receiptse—, ——In store— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 119 47 199 49 485 191 
Duluth ... 9 37 19 60 1,716 1,675 


Totals.... 128 84 218 109 2,201 1,866 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1917, to March 
16, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 eee” oY 1916- y 
Minneapolis ... 4,234 6,610 29 
Duluth ........ 2,040 6,859 aes 6,192 








Totals ....... 6,274 13,469 2,862 6,483 
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WHEAT HOLDINGS SMALL 


(Continued from page 891.) 
the substitutes as required, upon pain of 
the revocation of their licenses. 

This decision was reached by a com- 
mittee of federal food administrators with 
the Baking Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, who determined to make the slo- 
gan, “Victory bread or close,” effective 
after that date. 


MEAT PRODUCTION POLICY 


A statement of the policy to be main- 
tained by the Food Administration toward 
meat production problems was announced 
this week, following a series of confer- 
ences between Food Administrator Hoo- 
ver and representatives of live stock asso- 
ciations. Among the associations repre- 
sented at the conferences were: the Live 
Stock Producers’ Association, the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association, the Nebraska 
Live Stock Feeders’ Association, the Ne- 
braska Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association, the State Live Stock Associa- 
tion of Illinois, and the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association of Iowa. 

Regarding the attitude of the Food Ad- 
ministration toward the problems incident 
to meat production, particularly with re- 
gard to feeder cattle, the following state- 
ment was issued with the approval of the 
several associations. 

“], The Food Administration has from 
its initiation, and does now, heartily sub- 
scribe to the principle that the producers 
of food necessary to the carrying on of 
the war, the feeding of our armies, the 
armies of the allies, our civil population 
and the civil population of the allies, 
should have, in addition to the cost of pro- 
duction, a fair and reasonable profit. 
The Food Administration recognizes and 
has recognized the difficulties that sur- 
round the industry of feeding cattle dur- 
ing the next few months, and will do what 
it properly can through the buying agen- 
cies of the governments to relieve the sit- 
uation by increasing the proportion of 
purchases of higher grades of beef and 
the employment of such other agencies 
as may be at its command. In statin 
the principle above, it must be recogniz 
that it is not in the practical powers of 
the Food Administration to give guaran- 
ties to producers without legislative ac- 
tion. 

“2. The Food Administration will se- 
lect a man, to be added to the staff of the 
chief of the Meat Division, who shall have 
practical knowledge of meat production, 
such person to be selected from a list of 
names to be submitted by the gentlemen 
present in Washington representing the 
live-stock feeders in the corn belt. 

“3. The Food Administration suggests 
that, for demonstration of the situation 
and guidance of the government, an in- 
dependent tribunal should determine the 
cost of producing meat.” 


MILLFEED PRICES 


The Food Administration today vested 
authority in state food administrators to 
investigate and act upon complaints re- 
garding sales of millfeeds at exorbitant 
prices in violation of the Food Adminis- 
tration rules. It was further announced 
that the margins formerly allowed to job- 
bers of millfeeds were today reduced in 
all states, except those east of Ohio and 
north of Virginia and West Virginia, to 
the following basis: 

Jobbers in car lots, 50c a ton; in less 
than car lots, $1; delivered to customer, 
$1.50. Retailers, $8; delivered, $4. Mill- 
ers may add a jobber’s profit in selling to 
retailers and consumers in lots of one ton 
or more, and they may add a retailer’s 
profit to the mill price in selling to con- 
sumers in less than one-ton lots. These 
margins should bring all feed to the con- 
sumer at a maximum of $4.50 over the 
mill price for the feed, which in the case 
of bran has already been established at 
38 per cent of the cost of one ton of clean 
wheat at the mill, with differentials for 
other grades. 


LOCAL MEASURES 


Federal food administrators from 43 
states and the District of Columbia have 
been k. grin apc Herbert C. Hoo- 
ver the past week regarding the local 
measures to be adopted in making effec- 
tive the proposed more stringent wheat 
conservation regulations. 0 no 
modification of the existing regulations 
is deemed necessary at the present time, 
it was stated, enforcement of the food 
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conservation pro in all establish- 
ments under license should be rigid, and 
the campaign to secure a maximum of vol- 
untary conservation among the individual 
consumers of the country should continue 
unabated. 

Food Administrator Hoover explained 
the world wheat situation to the state rep- 
resentatives, pointing out that lack of ton- 
nage to move the Australian and Indian 
crops during the next few months would 
place the burden of supplying the allies 
with bread more and more on the United 
States. 
the wheat situation in both the United 
States and allied countries will be relieved 
by importing Australian wheat for con- 
sumption in the Pacific Coast states, 
thereby lightening the burden on both our 
wheat supply ‘and the railroads. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovus. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., March 16.—A little 
was done in flour this week, which is en- 
couraging. A spring wheat mill wrote a 
customer here that, having practically 
caught up with its orders, it had booked 
him a good lot of 100 per cent grade at 
$10.50, cotton, for 30-day or possibly im- 
mediate shipment. Another spring wheat 


‘mill, of the class the government is after 
_and will get, refused to sell regulation 


rade to a hungry patron for less than 
11.75, in sacks. 

A third mill, evidently one that had ex- 
ceeded its profits and was anxious to make 
amends, sold 100 per cent soft winter to 
the government at equal to $10, cotton, 
Baltimore, or $9.55, bulk, while other 
mills, hewing to the line, sold at $9.85, 
bulk. One extra ravenous manufacturer 
held out for $10.45, bulk, or $10.90, cot- 
ton, and got it. 

The substitutes did valiant service until 
toward the close, when they became weak 
and wobbly, the usual premonitions of a 
sinking spell. Sales included, basis sacks, 
corn flour at $6.25@6.50 per 100 lbs; corn 
meal, white and yellow, up to $5.70 for 
kiln-dried and down to $4.70 for undried; 
barley flour, up to $14 bbl and down to 
$13. Other cereals unchanged and neg- 
lected. Rye flour was off 75c@$1 bbl 
from the top, with no business in evi- 
dence. 

City mills continued to run strong on 
old sales, but reported no change in prices 
of either flour or feed. - 

Receipts of flour for the week, 188,602 
bbls; destined for export, 167,057. 


FOOD PROFITEERS PUNISHED 


The local food administration has been 
engaged this week in punishing alleged 
violators of national ‘food regulations. 
The indictments included over-charging 
for flour, bread and sugar, selling beans 
in fg of cereals, ignoring 50-50 order 
and disregarding government rule against 
all-wheat bread. 

A number were found guilty, and these 
were required to close their places of 
business for 24 hours and display on their 
premises for one day to one week, accord- 
ing to the offense, placards stating that 
they have been convicted of violating gov- 
ernment food regulations and _ have 
pledged themselves to strict compliance 
with those regulations in the future. The 
offenders accepted this punishment in 
preference to having their cases reported 
to the United States Food Administration 
at Washington for prosecution under the 
Lever act. 

NOTES 

No grain exports from here this week. 

Some western cob corn was received 
here this week which graded “damp, badly 
damaged, sprouted, moldy and hot.” 

Latest insurance rates on grain in ex- 
port elevators at Baltimore: wheat, $2.30; 
corn, $2.25; rye, $8; barley, $2.50; oats, 
$1.10. 

It is said the Corby Co., of Washington, 
D. C., is liquidating the business of the 
Havenner Baking Co., which it took over 
some time ago. 

A large number of big. army .motor- 
trucks, carrying troops and — 
passed through Baltimore this w on 
their way South. 

The Wheat Export Co., Inc., has taken 
the suite of offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building vacated by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Paul Gessford was elected president of 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the an- 


In this connection, it was stated, © 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN CO. 


Annual Meeting of Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in London—Directors’ 
Report for Fiscal Year 

At the twenty-eight annual meeting of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., held in London March 7, the ac- 
counts for the year ending Aug. 31,°1917, 
were presented to the shareholders by the 
directors. 

The gross revenue of the company, 
after deducting the amount applied to de- 
preciation reserve, was £179,581 14s 9d, 
which “after payment of current expenses, 
income tax, service of 6 per cent first 
debentures and the 5 per cent second 
mortgage bonds, leaves a balance of £78,- 
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389 1s, subject to excess profits duty, if 
any. 

“The results from the water power 
companies have continued satisfactory. 

“Assuming that the properties of the 
company approximate the values stated in 
the balance sheet, which under present 
conditions the directors see no reason to 
doubt, the amount allocated to deprecia- 
tion reserve, viz., £266,078 10s, and also 
the amount by which the second mortgage 
bonds have been redeemed, viz., £124,164 
19s, aggregating £390,243 9s, will be 
available on a reconstruction toward re- 
duction of the deficiency on profit and loss 
account.” 

The company’s financial statement for 
the year, slightly condensed, is as follows: 








Revenue Account for Year Ended Aug. 31, 1917 








& 8 -@ 4. goa 
To directors’ remuneration..... 700 0 0 By dividends declared by the 
To office and secretarial........ 496 12 10 water power companies and 
To office expenses ..........+5.- 88 12 10 amount receivable from the 
To printing and stationery ..... 37 4 4 operating company under pro- 
To postage, telegrams, cables... 3412 8 visions of the lease, less 
To law charges .......-..eeee0% 128 3 10 amount applied to deprecia- 
To audit fee, 1916 ..........66. 62 10 0 SHOR FOOT TO | 60 o's ok veo bev ees .176,928 17 1 
To accountancy charges ........ 1515 0 By transfer fees ............+55 812 6 
To Minneapolis expenses ....... 89 2 6 BE MRM © bans 0 0\6 40:0 05 000 0-00 1,193 17 9 
To remuneration of trustees for BY CROMEMMS oc cicicsvccvvessese 1,450 7 5 
first mortgage debenture 
BORBORD ccc ccectearesccivcsss 250 0 0 
To remuneration and expenses 
of trustee for second mortgage 
dollar bond holders ......... 621 2 QI 
To interest on 6 per cent firs 
mortgage debentures......... 52,500 0 0 
To interest on 6 per cent second 
mortgage dollar bonds ....... 24,884 1 
To income tax ....-.cscccsessess 8,923 3 
To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds sinking fund.... 6,185 ‘ll 4 
To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds, contingent sink- 
SR ES 1d 00-0 6's 6,6 Ob bde bree 6,185 4 
Ty BRIG te ci cee dus ceciniete's 78,389°1 0 
179,581 14 9 179,581 14 .9 











Balance Sheet, 


Aug. 31, 1917 














£ s 4a £ s a 
OS 5 6 non 42-0 thsar Sd 946,120 0 0 By cost of properties repre- 
(47,252 preference 8 per cent sented by shares in subsidi- 
and 47,360 ordinary shares of QFY COMPANIES 2... 0cccecece 1,866,220 7 9 
£10 each.) By office fittings ........ccces 375 17 3 
To first mortgage debentures, 6 By Pillsbury Fiour Mills Co., 
DOF COME cece cccccvvccceccvace 875,000 0 0 balance of account ......... 87,417 11 4 
(In addition, debentures to the By sundry debtors ........... 3,230 4 10 
amount of £25,000 have been By First Trust and Savings 
lodged against loan.) ETE PPE ere eee oe 4,503 5 4 
To second mortgage dollar By investments .............. 14,654 12 7 
CE Vis d wea wae Sec bd Rawle sic 492,536 1 4 (Second mortgage dollar 
To second mortgage sinking bonds of the company at par 
BEE <5 a.che-a.40.05 ARES DORA DAS.OS0.0 2,378 8 10 and 6 per cent war loan, 
To second mortgage redemption 1929-47.) : 
BOOOMME 5 ves cise ccccdesecevs 124,164 19 0 By water power companies, for 
To sundry creditors and credit WAVIOBES 6 hi een sedestics 30,927 16 8 
NS PT rr ree ee 12,100 15 8 WO GUE, pa ceCbaviateocelercion 12,713 9 4 
To depreciation reserve ........ 266,078 10 0 By profit and loss ............ 723,737 1 2 
To interest accrued to date, less (Balance brought forward 
SONENO BOB. ig 6 6.0/6 08:0 v0 02 deb 14,676 16 6 | from Aug. 31, 1916, le&’s bal- 
To unclaimed interest and divi- ance of revenue account for 
GOOD 0 60 46 vec cht cbc tte cee tw 724 14 11 year to date.) . 
2,748,780 6 3 2,748,780 6 8 
NOTES— 


a. Eleven years’ dividends accrued to date on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares form a first charge on future profits available for distribution. 


b. There is a contingent liability to the 


operating company at the termination of the 


lease in respect of one-half of the valuation at that date of the improvements effected by 
the lessee company, and in respect of income tax on an equal amount. 
c. No provision has been made in the balance sheet for excess profits duty for the 


years 1916 and 1917. 
d 


The American transactions are converted, as in previous years, at the exchange of 


$4.85 to the pound sterling. 


CHAS. LOCK, } 
SYDNEY T. KLEIN, § Directors. 








nual meeting held Tuesday evening at the 
new Southern Hotel. 

It is announced that the Malsuco Co. 
has leased the four-story warehouse at 221 
South Eutaw Street and will convert it 
into a plant for manufacturing cereals. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to March 16, 1918, 72,103 
bus; year ago, 247,271. Range of prices 
this week, $1.85@2.25; last year, $1@1.19. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to March 16, 1918, 1,423,469 bus; 
same time last year, 1,373,616. Range of 

rices this week, $2.02@2.17; last year, 

1.53@2.06. 

The Maryland Food Administration has 
found considerable short-weight selling 
of potatoes and a great variety in the 
price of bread, and in the next few days 
it will fix the weight of the one and the 
price of the other. 

Visitors were A. J. Reddelien, superin- 
tendent Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Brooklyn; Ha E. White, 
of White & Co., flour, and S. Steele, of 
J. W. H. Steele Co., steamship agents, 
New York; George Ernest Saunders, with 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 


J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent, who suf- 
fered a slight stroke of paralysis last 
Monday and was hurried to the University 
Hospital for treatment, is resting com- 
fortably, but is. being kept absolutely 
quiet. Major Wharton is unquestionably 
the most popular man in the local flour 
trade. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
has bought the passenger or tourist age 
of the late Arthur W. Robson, and will 
continue the business at the old stand as 
the Arthur W. Robson agency of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine, with W. J. 
Roth, long connected with the office, in 
charge. . 

It is said the biggest advance sale of 
tickets for any show that has ever been 
held since the world began was made here 
last Tuesday, when 370,125 tickets of ad- 
mission to “Over There,” the big Liberty 
Loan cantonment to be held at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, beginning March 30, 
were subscribed for. tickets are to 
sell at 40c, each to include a coupon worth 
25c on the purchase of a Liberty bond, 
thus leaving only l5c as the cost of the 
entertainment. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 
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ARGENTINEGRAINCOMPACT 


Buying Begun by Allied Agents—2,500,000 
Tons te Be Acquired by Great Britain 
and France by Nov. 1 


Buenos Ames, Feb. 5—Buying opera- 
tions by the local agents of Great Britain 
and France under the grain convention 
with the Argentine government. began last 
week. The transactions are being carried 
out through several big ally grain dealers, 
who get daily orders from the allied 
agents. Local banks, with the exception 
of German institutions, are giving helpful 
co-operation. The text of the convention 
follows: 

Article 1, The British and French gov- 
ernments shall buy in the Argentine Re- 
public the surplus of wheat and other 
cereals to an approximate amount of 
2,500,000 tons, undertaking to export the 
same. before Nov. 1, 1918. The British 
and French governments will pay a mini- 
mum price of $12.50 paper currency for 
every 100 kilos of wheat, $7 paper cur- 
rency for every 100 kilos of oats and $15 
paper currency for every 100 kilos of lin- 


seed, all of good quality f.o.b. 


Article 2. The British and French gov- 
ernments shall not be bound to buy the 
said cereals when their market price ex- 
ceeds $15 paper currency the 100 kilos of 
wheat, $7 paper currency the 100 kilos of 
oats and $15 paper currency the 100 kilos 
of linseed, f.o.b. 

Article 3. The Argentine government 
shall open a credit in favor of the British 
government up to the sum of $100,000,000 
Argentine gold or its equivalent in paper 
currency, and a similar credit for a simi- 
lar amount to the French government. 

The amounts drawn under these credits 
shall carry interest at 5 per cent per 
annum. 

Article 4. The Argentine government 
may draw against the British and French 
governments for direct operations in ex- 
change to the equivalent of the amounts 
drawn under the above-mentioned credits 
when the rate of exchange on England 
does not exceed 50d and that on Paris 
5.60f. 

The Argentine government will not 
utilize the credits in London and Paris in 
sterling and francs to make direct or in- 
direct remittances to the United States 
of America. . 

The balance shall be covered in gold by 
the British and French governments with- 
in a period of 24 months from the signa- 
ture of this convention unless a postpone- 
ment of such payment be made by mutual 
agreement. 

The British and French governments 
shall deposit in the respective Argentine 
legations the acknowledgments of the 
amounts drawn under the above-men- 
tioned credits. 

_Article 5. The credits opened shall be 
utilized for the purchase of Argentine ce- 
reals, and may also be used for the acqui- 
sition of other produce of the country. 

Article 6. This convention is ad refer- 
endum as regards the Argentine govern- 
ment, which will ask the Congress for the 
necessary sanction. : 

Article 7. The sanction of Congress 
having been obtained as provided in the 
P ing article, the credits opened at 

uenos Aires by the Argentine govern- 
ment shall be immediately available for 
the British and French governments. 

Following prompt ratification by the 
Argentine government, a decree was is- 
sued regulating the operation of the con- 
vention. Its stipulations and definitions 
are: 

That cereals of “good quality,” as 
quoted in the terms, are to be taken as, 
in the case of wheat, a specific weight of 
78 kilos per hectolitre; in the case of 
oats, 47 kilos per hectolitre; and in the 
case of linseed, a basis of 4 per cent 
(maximum tolerance of 4 per cent ad- 
mixture) f.o.b. in bulk. 

That with each export permit the rep- 
resentatives*of Great Britain and France 
shall make a declaration that the cereal 
to be exported has been acquired at a price 
not less than those stipulated in the con- 
vention, the ministry of finance being 
allowed, when it considers thjs necessary, 
to ask for exhibition of the corresponding 
vouchers, 

That the Banco de la Nacidén shall open 
a special account to the Argentine govern- 
ment, and for the purposes specified in 
the convention, a credit up to the sum of 
$100,000,000 gold or its equivalent in na- 
tional currency in favor of the government 
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of France, and another credit for a like 
amount in favor of the ernment of 
Great Britain, upon which accounts the 
special representatives appointed for this 
na yo a the governments concerned 
8 draw. 


That the annual interest of 5 cent 
stipulated in the convention s be set- 
tled quarterly in the ve accounts. 

The Banco de la Nacién is intrusted 
with the establishment of formalities and 
banking requisites for carrying on the 
operations. 

One of the articles of a decree regulat- 
ing the recently sanctioned ort tax 
law makes it clear that the f.o.b. prices 
refer to grain shipped in bulk. 

Buying for account of Great Britain 
is being done by Herbert Gibson, who 
came out as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies. He has taken 
offices and has a staff to assist him. He is 
an Anglo-Argentine of the highest au- 
thority in egueutura matters, and is ex- 
ceptionally able and distinguished, en- 
joying general popularity and respect. 

The following are yesterday’s official 
grain quotations compared with those of 
Feb. 2 (Argentine paper per 100 kilos) : 

Buenos Aires— Feb. 4 Feb. 2 


Wheat (bread) .......eeeeeee $12.95 $12.80 
Wheat, “Barletta” ........... 12.60 12.60 
Wheat, Brazil ........cece008 12.85 12.70 
Wheat (bread) ........eee.5. 12.50 12.50 
Oats, Bahia Blanca (47 kilos). 5.60 5.60 
Oats, Darsena, Buenos Aires.. 5.60 5.60 
Lilmmeed 2... ccccccccccccscccccs 19.40 19.20 
MOSS ccccccccccccccccccceces 7.05 7.00 
Rosario— 
Wheat No. 1 ...cscerccccccce 12.60 12.60 
Wheat No. 2 ...cccercececcecs 12.50 12.50 
Esmmeed 2... cccvccceccccevceess 18.90 18.90 
Maize (mew Crop) ...--+e+ee+. 6.60 6.60 


Argentine grain shipments in 1917 were, 
in metric tons: 

Wheat ....... 897,622 Linseed ...... 140,168 
Maize ........ $96,116 Oats ......... 270,761 

Shipments in 1918 up to Jan. 31 have 
been, in metric tons: 

Wheat .......- 64,360 Linseed ....... 38,511 
Maize ........ 62,621 Oats .......... 3 

Partial strikes have been in progress 
on the Central Argentine and the Cérdoba 
Central railways for the last 10 or 12 
days and at the time of writing they look 
like becoming still more serious and 
spreading to all the other lines. There is 
a general opinion that these and other 
labor troubles (of which we have been 
having a surfeit for the past six months) 
respond mainly to German machinations. 

A good deal of interest has been 
aroused by a telegram published in the 
local press today announcing the forth- 
coming arrival here of an American pur- 
chasing commission, whose mission it is 
said will be the buying of Argentine 
wheat, corn and meat. , 

Brazil promises to be an important 
taker of Argentine wheat and flour this 
year. A government decree issued last 
week accords permission to the Brazilian 
legation in Buenos Aires to ship 450,000 
tons of wheat and 150,000 tons of flour, 
by the end of 1918. 

; W. J. Lams. 


Wheat in Mills and Interior Elevators 
The bureau of crop estimates, Department 
of Agriculture, estimates the quantity of 
wheat held by interior mills and elevators (as 
distinguished from primary markets of large 
accumulation) on March 1 of the past five 
years as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
> 722 





New York. . 1,306 972 612 
Pennsylv’a. 3,183 4,180 3,937 3,800 3,935 
Maryland... .... 1,024 2,668 1,184 1,136 
Virginia... .... 2,600 2,546 1,681 1,591 
Ohio ...... 3,705 2,430 4,421 4,019 4,212 
Indiana ... 2,337 1,944 6,925 6,189 4,773 
Illinois .... 2,128 1,460 4,788 3,700 38,770 
Michigan.. 1,217 1,632 3,067 2,078 1,789 
Wisconsin. . 365 839 361 476 


Minnesota.. 6,956 4,409 9,922 4,298 8,845 
Iowa ....-- «--+ 1,150 2,278 1,206 1,312 
Missouri .. 2,479 1,989 5,457 5,200 6,542 
N. Dakota. 6,160 5,112 22,796 6,627 8,674 
S. Dakota.. 5,202 2,482 38,927 4,104 5,096 
Nebraska.. 826 -8,912 9,232 4,087 6,609 


Kansas ... 2,297 6,862 9,588 8,860 6,089 
Kentucky... .... 1,202 2,277 2,633 1,972 
Tennessee.. .... 637 1,364 1,562 1,428 
Texas ..... -+-» 1,452 2,813 1,969 2,048 


Oklahoma. 1,070 2,663 4,663 4,798 1,675 
Montana .. 2,874 6,018 8,014 1,285 2,274 
Wash’gton. 5,844 10,161 15,940 6,694 9, 

All other.. .... 20,208 22,369 9,859 11,275 


U. States.68,972 89,614 165,027 85,955 93,627 








The government is exporting vast quan- 
tities of flour and corn via Balti- 
more, but to insure: the allies getting the 
quality and condition intended and de- 
sired, it might be well for the government 
to have all shipments closely overhauled 
and in at the seaboard or before 
they are loaded on to ship. 





Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 56; number now in port, 31. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 892.) 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
4,400 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 17,600 patent hoops, 1,300 wire 
hoops, and 24,500 ory say hg the 
week ending Saturday, flour stock 
was unloaded by three Minneapolis shops 
as follows: patent hoops, 1 car; heading, 


2 total, 3 cars. 


It is understood that some Minneapolis 
mills are planning to manufacture rice 
flour. There is a big demand for this 
commodity, and extremely high prices are 
being paid for it. Minneapolis mills have 
recently handled considerable rice, but so 
far none of them have und rice flour, 
although two interior have been run- 
ning on this cereal for some weeks past. 


The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co. on March 13 organized among 
its.various departments six war-saving so- 
cieties, each having its own officers and 
charter names. e combined member- 
ship is 184 members, who have pledged 
themselves to buy approximately $750 
worth of War Savings Stamps monthly. 
Great rivalry exists between different 
departments, each rei bnn to outdo the 
others in obtaining members and selling 
stamps. 


Lieutenant Charles J. Martin, of the. 


United States Aviation Corps, San An- 
tonio, Texas, was married in Minneapolis 
March 16 to Miss Sybil Kneeland. eu- 
tenant Martin is a son of J. R. Martin, 
of the Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
while his bride is a daughter of E. W. 
Kneeland, manager of the British Amer- 
ica Elevator Co. Ltd. of Winnipeg. 
Lieutenant Martin has completed his 
training, and expects to leave shortly for 
France. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is building a brick addition to one 
of its storehouses at a cost of $8,000. 

Godfrey Batzli, a Minneapolis miller 
who has recently had charge of the 160-bbl 
mill at Bowdle, S. D., was found dead in 
his bed a few days ago. 

J. H. Hammill, head of the mechanical 
department of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food A stration at 
New York City, is expected in Minne- 
apolis late this week. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
placed an order with James Pye, Minne- 
apolis representative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., for machinery to increase 
the capacity of its mill at Valley City, 
N. D. 


The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., has increased the capacity of its 
corn unit to 150 bbls corn meal and corn 
flour per day. It is now installing a 
sterilizing plant. When completed, the 
capacity of the plant will be about 750 
bbls of wheat, rye and corn goods daily. 

WwW. W. Lang, father of Charles A. 
Lang, superintendent of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died March 15 at Ra d, Wash. Mr. 
Lang was 68 years old. He had retired 
from business, but in response to the gov- 
ernment’s urgent call for experienced 
naval engineers, he went West a year ago 
to assist in ship-building work. Harden- 
ing of the arteries caused by overwork 
was the cause of death. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
70,000 bus the last three days. Total 
March 19, was about 569,000 bus, against 
10,529,000 in 1917. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimated wheat holdings at 
country mills and elevators on March 1 in 
Minnesota at 6,956,000 bus, a it 4,226,- 
000 a year ago; in North Dakota, 6,160,- 
000, against 5,112,000; in South Dakota, 
5,202,000, against 2,482,000. 

The Northwest is en ringlike 
weather this Atty tn’ fermen ae hasten - 
ing preparations to seeding. t- 
pa dy reports are already pon in of 
fieldwork being done, but in south- 
ern Minnesota is not expected to be well 
under way for several weeks yet. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the state Railway 
& Warehouse Commission, E. R. Rehnke, 
chairman of the Minnesota Board of 
Grain Appeals, and G. H. Tunnel, chief 
grain inspector, were among the Minne- 
sota representatives who attended the 
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™ growers’ meeting at Helena, Mont., 


ast week. . were getting ideas to 
present before federal gr Zz 
conference to be held in Minneapolis, 
March 21. 

A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota food ad- 
ministrator, on behalf of Herbert C. 
Hoover has appealed to Minnesota farm- 
ers to market their surplus wheat holdin 
before May 15. If local mills are unable 
to take care of offerings, farmers are 
asked to market the wheat through cus- 
tomary trade channels, through which it 
will reach the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation. This is an urgent war call, 
and should be heeded by all farmers. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are firm, with offerings light. 

Yellow corn meal is $1.50 bbl lower for 
the week. 

George G. Riegger, screenings dealer, 
Minneapolis, leaves tonight oe a south- 
ern trip. 

A —_ of $7 ton took place in cracked 
corn and ground feed quotations in the 
last week. 

Good mill oats are quoted firm at 80@ 
84c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, while the 
seedy variety sells as low as 70c. 

Manufacturers of wheat flour engaged 
in manufacturing and selling so-called 
proprietary feeds are advised by the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration 
that they must not manufacture or sell in 
any one month an amount in excess of the 
average amount sold during any three 
consecutive months of 1917. 

Any manipulation of prices or unwar- 
ranted mixing of wheat millfeeds by-mill- 
ers which results in profit to the miller in 
excess of allowable amounts as permitted 
to millers engaged in the manufacture of 
wheat millfeed will be considered by the 
Food Administration as an evasion or vio- 
lation of Food Administration regulations, 
and will be. subject to the penalties pro- 
vided for violation of rules. Millers are 
warned that the manufacture of undue 
pro ons of any one grade of wheat 
feed, not normally produced by that mill, 
will be construed as prima facie evidence 
of attempt to evade rules. 


TRANSPORTATION .AND FREIGHTS 

Grain shippers report a material im- 
provement in the car situation at Minne- 
— in the last few days. They are now 
able to get cars to move grain out of ele- 
vators that has been held up for some 
time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a tentative decision, has approved in- 
creases in proportional rates on grain 
products from Minneapolis to Lake Michi- 
gan ports.. The current proportional is 
8.3c for domestic shipments and 8.1c for 
export. The proposed new rates are 9.3c 
for domestic shipments and 9c for export. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

co—Mpls—,.-—Duluth—, Winnipec 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

March 13... 97. 318 7 4 149 229 

March 14... 62 193 5 42° 

March 15... 106 242 2 9 168 461 

March 16... 102 102 2 7 292 37: 

March 18... 180 20 5 3 189 270 

8 8 
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March 19... 103 93 361 575 
Totals.... 649 968 29 34 1,221 2,335 
Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


March 19.—For the week, barley prices ar« 
about 80c bu lower. Prices broke daily, with 
the exception of today, when market ad 
vanced 2@5c over yesterday. Range quote: 
today was $1.60@2.05 bu. The large break 
was due partly to the increased offerings 
here. Demand was active early in the week 
Later, buyers practically dropped out of the 
market, but the last few days, demand was 
better for all grades. 

Rye was firmer than barley all week, and 
prices broke only 4@65c bu, No. 2 selling today 
at $2.89@2.90 bu. Demand was strong, with 
local and interior mills taking most every- 
thing offered. 

Corn was active and steady. Shippers and 
feeders were good buyers, and there also was 
a good milling demand. No. 8 yellow sold 
today at $1.70@1.75 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.65 
@1.70; other grades, $1@1.65. 

Oats were in good demand and steady. Ex- 
porters were in the market, and local buying 
also was . No, 3 white were quoted to- 
day at 89@90c bu; No. 4 white, 86@88c. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Mar. 18-19..... $4.75% $.....@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(March 19) at 42%. 
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Increased production of wheat flour 
substitutes has relieved the situation 
somewhat, but there is still a demand 
for all grades of flour. As ers seem- 
ingly prefer other substitutes than barley 
flour to mix with their wheat flour, being 
unable as yet to get the desired results 
with same, the demand for this product 
has fallen off considerably, and prices 
have declined. 

Demand for rye flour continues good, 
but the market is not as active as last 
week, while prices are considerably lower. 
Other substitutes are in good request. As 
very little wheat flour is now obtainable, 
there was only a limited amount of busi- 
ness reported, consisting mainly of mixed- 
car lots to established trade. 

Southern buyers’ needs, according to 
reports received from country mills, are 
still far from being satisfied. However, 
as most mills have ground their allotment 
of wheat, and many are not yet in a posi- 
tion to offer substitutes, little or no busi- 
ness is being accepted. 

Wheat flour, locally, is as scarce as ever. 
This is especially true with low-grades. 
Demand is unabatedly — but buy- 
ers’ wants are only partially satisfied. 
Corn products are still in good demand, 
but the market is weaker. 

Prices on wheat flour show a wide vari- 
ation, and it is difficult to give quotations. 
Nominal quotations on wheat flour are: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30@12, jute 
or cotton, Spring wheat 100 per cent, $11 
@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,—jute. 

Many mills are now grinding substi- 
tutes, and as coarse grains have declined 
materially, prices on all substitutes have 
declined. Straight rye flour was quoted at 
$13.25 bbl, and white at $13.75, in jutes. 
\ sale was made at the close of the week 
hy a Minnesota mill’s local representative 
at $13 for pure rye and $12.40 for 
straight in jutes, a decline of nearly $2 
bbl from last week’s quotations. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $5@5.30 per 100 Ibs; corn 
flour, $6.50; rice flour, $9.75, cotton. Bar- 
ley flour, $13.10@13.50 bbl, jute. 

Wheat feed is extremely scarce and 
wanted. There is none obtainable locally, 
and country mills are disposing of their 
small lots at mill doors or in mixed cars to 
their regular customers. Prices on corn 
bran are lower, and demand is dull. Other 
feedstuffs nominally unchanged. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Cool but seasonable weather prevailed 
all week, High winds and no precipita- 
‘ion have dried the soil considerably, and 
ome sections in Missouri and southern 
lilinois need moisture. There is no change 

| the condition of the growing wheat 

crop, which remains very . Practi- 
cally no claims of heavy winter-killing 
have been received. 
__ Following is the gist of reports received: 
Very good...Fine...Coming on fine... 
little rain needed, as high winds have 
caused soil to crack... ...eme... 
‘ery promising...Splendid condition. .. 
\ormal, 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (IIL) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (IiL.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis 
with a weekly ca of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 16 was 19,100, rep- 
resenting 38 per cent of capacity, com- 
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pared with 16,500, or 33 per cent, last 
week, 33,780, or 67 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,680, or 67 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 20,500, representing 
27 per cent, compared with 27,200, or 35 
per cent, last w 45,200, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago, and 49,500, or 64 per cent, in 
1916, 

FOOD’ ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


On Feb. 20 the divisional office of the 
Missouri Milling Division of the Food 
Administration issued a bulletin request- 
ing all mills in this division to send in a 
daily report on their milling activity and 
shipments. Many mills, not realizing the 
importance of this information, have 
either failed to report at all or held up 
such reports, sending in from one to six 
at a time. 

Therefore another bulletin was issued 
this week, advising mills that this infor- 
mation is of the greatest importance to the 
Food Administration, and has a direct 
bearing on the future welfare of the mill- 
ing industry. A supply of blank forms 
was received by mf and they were 
requested to report daily hereafter, 
whether operating or not. 

A special bulletin sent this week by the 
same Office reads as follows: 

“Our records show that you have not 
made an offer of 30 per cent of your out- 
put during April, to this office, for ship- 
ment through Grain Corporation to our 
associates in the war. Make all bids di- 
rectly to this office by mail immediately. 
Rules of the Milling Division require that 
every mill must give 30 per cent of its 
output, starting with the month of Feb- 
ruary, and continuing through the balance 
of this crop season, to the Food Adminis- 
tration for government direction through 
the Grain Corporation, and we must ask 
you to furnish this office with offers for 30 
per cent of your February, March and 
April output on forms inclosed.” 

Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as follows: 

“Following our bulletin No. 90, author- 
izing all mills affected by the 75 per cent 
restraining order to resume and continue 
grinding without restriction until 
reach the 90 per cent of their yearly allot- 
ment of wheat, and our bulletin No. 91, 
stating that mills, after reaching their 90 
per cent, may, by- signifying their inten- 
tion to this office, continue to grind under 


certain restrictions, we have today re- . 


ceived a message from the New York 
office of the Milling Division concerning 
this continued grind. Please take notice 
of the following: 

“1. Mills having ground out their 90 per 
cent allotment, or any mill reaching that 
90 per cent allotment, must at once notify 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation of the amount of wheat 
in stock on the day when they have ground 
out their 90 per cent, placing such wheat 
stocks at the disposal of the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

“2, They may then continue to grind 
from wheat received from farmers only 
at the mill door under the following re- 
strictions: 

“A, Flour manufactured to be distrib- 
uted in local trade only, none of that 
flour to enter into any rail shipments. 

“B. Providing that wheat receipts are 
sufficient to take care of that local trade 
as stated above and an excess of wheat 
accumulated, 50 per cent of that excess 
shall be ground for Food Administration 
and the balance placed weekly at the dis- 
posal of the Grain Corporation, shipment 
to be directed by them as cars are avail- 
able, or mill shall store wheat under 
usual terms. 

“It is not necessary for mills to make 
shipments of grain on hand before resum- 
ing or continuing ration, but the 
Grain Corporation held the mill re- 
sponsible for wheat stocks on hand the 


day that the 90 per cent allotment is 
ground out, and the percentage of further 
receipts from farmers at the mill. 
“Resumption or continuation of opera- 
tion will not be permitted unless the mill 
has advised this office in writing of the 
intention to grinu under these rules.” 


NOTES 

The Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
issued its monthly bulletin this week. The 
March issue is very attractive. 

The new corn-meal plant of the Suther- 
land Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, started 
operations this week. It will grind ap- 
proximately 2,500 bus meal per day. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club held a meet- 
ing last Thursday, at which they appoint- 
ed H. B. Sparks and Joseph Newell as 
delegates to attend the hearings at In- 
dianapojis, Ind., and Kansas City, to pro- 
test against the proposed changes in the 
federal grades of wheat. 





ARGENTINE FLOUR INDUSTRY 


Buenos Aires Millers’ Association Issues 
Statement Showing Origin, Development 
and Present Situation of the Industry 


Buenos Aires, ArcentTINA, Feb. 5.— 
The president of the local association of 
flour millers, Senor Buelinckx, who also is 
managing director of the Molineros Hari- 
neros Co., has presented to the minister 
of finance an interesting statement con- 
cerning the origin, development, and pres- 
ent situation of the flour-milling industry 
in this republic. The statement was in- 
spired by a desire to set at rest renewed 
allegations of the existence of.a flour 
trust. It follows in part: 

“The flour-milling industry is of very 
recent implantation, since, 30 years ago, 
the Argentine Republic could not provide 
sufficient flour for its own consumption. 

“With the passage of time and the 
growth of wheat cultivation in this Re- 
public the flour-milling industry devel- 
oped simultaneously. Eighteen years ago, 
when the port of Buenos Aires was being 
built, there arose the idea of utilizing the 
waste lands of the port, reclaimed from 
the River Plate, to implant thereon in the 
zone of the port the flour mill and grain 
elevator industries. ; 

“In virtue of these governmentei dis- 
positions there were raised in succeeding 
years large elevators, with the immediate 
result that flour exports were greatly in- 
tensified, as the following table shows: 


FLOUR EXPORTS (TONS) 





To other 

Year— To Brazil countries Total 
WSR io cicnveces 68,120 3,622 71,742 
| Ser 33,039 6,001 39,040 
> . SAY arene 60,08 11,892 71,980 
OY See 84,619 22,679 107,298 
Se 103,424 41,336 144,760 
TNs 664.8 scenes 114,784 14,214 128,998 
Sar 118,332 9,167 127,499 
| UP ETE TEE 99,232 14,268 113,500 
BOOP. ccs vecsecs 102,358 14,129 116,487 
ae 99,949 15,459 115,408 
3} ae ee 98,076 20,410 118,486 
BEB eccivccvcuce 111,278 20,302 131,580 
ROBB eass ceccces 99,869 24,780 124,649 
TORE. ccccccvacs 58,202 9,123 67,325 
BORG. cc sccccus 55,907 61,942 116,049 
1916. cs cccccvces 66,970 55,763 122,733 
ID1T. .cccccvere 72,906 26,995 99,901 


“As is seen by the foregoing figures, the 
milling omen yg I had to struggle to attain 
its increased development, owing to the 
fact that the government of Brazil, de- 
siring to favor its own national flour- 
milling industry, carried on on the basis 
of wheat imports from Argentina, cre- 
ated differential customs tariffs for wheat 
and for flour and, in addition, accorded 
privileges for the importation of North 
American flour, to the prejudice of flour 


of Argentine origin. 


“This matter is. sufficiently well known 
to render it unnecessary for this chamber 
to insist upon it further. Owing to the 
impossibility of procuring a modification 
of the Brazilian law, the Argentine mill- 
ing industry has lost ground in Brazil in 
spite of the fact that the consumption of 
flour in that latter country has increased 
to a surprising degree in recent years, 
this excess of rage arg be being absorbed 
completely by the development of the 
Brazilian milling industry. 

“It was in such painful circumstances 
for the Argentine milling industry that 
the world catastrophe of August, 1914, 
occurred. In May, 1915, the Argentine 
government prohibited the export of wheat 
and flour, thus diminishing it to an ap- 
preciable extent. In 1916 flour exports 
attained their greatest intensity by reason 
of the importation by the French govern- 
ment of 70,000 tons of that article. 
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“On March 26, 1917, the executive - 
er decreed the immediate closure of the 
ports of the Republic against the rta- 
tion of wheat and flour, to the obvious 
prejudice of the Argentine milling indus- 
try. Then it was the millers, finding their 
interests so seriously prejudiced, formed 
themselves into a ‘Cémara Gremial,’ ap- 

inting a directive committee to enter 
into negotiations to procure the reopen- 
ing of the ports to the export of flour, 
obtaining, eventually, permission to export 
certain shipments of flour to a total of 
about 100,000 tons. 

“All countries, with very few exceptions, 
protect their milling industries because 
they realize that, in doing so, they assure 
the benefits of its preparation, in all its 
aspects, to the country itself. They give 
employment to workmen, contributing to 
the genera] well-being; they yield by- 
products which, in other countries, are 
utilized as first-class feed for cattle and 
swine. ‘ 

“The Socialist party in the chamber of 
deputies maintained that the constitution 
of a milling trust in the Argentine Re- 

ublic rendered it necessary for the ma- 
jority of the mills in this country to shut 
down. This argument lacks foundation. 

“At the present time, there exist in the 
country, according to the statistics pub- 
lished by the ministry of agriculture, 399 
mills, with a productive capacity of 
2,737,500 tons of flour per annum. The 
‘Cémara Gremial de Molineros’ has today 
90 adherents who represent almost 75 per 
cent of the total flour production of the 
country. In view of these facts, it ap- 
pears to us unnecessary to insist upon the 
non-existence of such a trust and of the 
necessity of protecting the milling in- 
dustry. 

“The keen competition which exists in 
the sale of flour owing to overproduction, 
means that in Buenos Aires, in spite of 
there being mills having a capacity six 
times greater than that of local consump- 
tion, flour proceeding from Bahia Blanca, 
Cordoba, Santa Fe, Rosario and Entre 
Rios, etc., is continually being sold here. 

“The Socialist parliamentary party has 
lost sight of the antecedents of the ques- 
tion; that is to say, the Argentine gov- 
ernment desired to foment the milling in- 
dustry simultaneously with that of the 
grain elevators, two complementary in- 
dustries, giving facilities for the construc- 
tion in the port of the capital of large 
installations for the storage and the mill- 
ing of wheat and its rapid and economic 
shipment in accordance with the most 
modern science of political economy. 

“Once the mills and elevators were 
erected and when the export of flour on a 
large scale had commenced, difficulties 
arose in the way of placing the products 
of the industry abroad, principally. in the 
Brazilian market. The millers asked for 
protection; they did not obtain it, and 
they are obliged in consequence to place 
their surplus of production in the country 
itself, creating a competition in the prov- 
inces to the milling industries scattered 
about the country, and it is this which has 
been one of the motives causing the shut- 
ting down of certain mills in the interior. 

“But that is not the principal cause, 
which is that the mills erected in the port 
have been built on the most modern lines 
of milling engineering, whereas certain of 
the mills which are today closed down had 
existed for 30 and 40 years and were un- 
able to extract from the wheat the same 
yield of flour as is today obtained by 
modern installations. 

“Besides, agriculture in certain parts 
of the provinces has given way to live 
stock, and the case may be mentioned of 
several mills which formerly were situated 
in a zone pre-eminently devoted to wheat 
production and which today find them- 
selves in the midst of a pastoral zone. 

“Finally, the harvest did not always 
favor the local mills, and it happens some- 
times that a mill is favored by a good 
harvest in its own zone while others may 
be situated in zones where harvests fail or 
are scarce, which explains why certain 
mills remain idle. The Socialist deputies 
have also said that the milling industry 
we only several hundred workmen. 

“The fact is that at the present time, the 
flour mills employ about 5,000 ratives 
and workmen, and if it could be arranged 
that the milling industry were to work at 
its maximum capacity, this number would 
have to be trebled,-so that then nearly 
15,000 persons would be employed. 


W. J. Lams, 
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SEEK TRADE AFTER WAR 


Plans Being Developed by the Nations to 
Participate in Foreign Commerce—United 
States Gathers Information Abroad 


Of late there have been many sugges- 
tions made for further effort by the gov- 
ernment to protect and advance the for- 
eign trade of the United States in the 
period immediately following the war. The 
fact is overlooked, avparently, by many 
of the writers and speakers, that the De- 
partment of Commerce, with a member of 
the cabinet at its head, has been at work 
energetically, and well in advance, to 
fulfill this duty of the government. 

Reports of the widespread labors of the 
department, particularly the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
available to all; and a general perusal, 
even, causes the thought that a good 
knowledge of what the government is do- 
ing, before making a suggestion, would 
often suppress the suggestion. 

The statements of the bureau on such 
topics, in its latest report, as German 
Trade Methods and Markets, Plans for a 
Far-Eastern Division, Commercial Agents 
and Investigations Abroad, covering in- 
vestment opportunities, educational work; 
Prater Attachés, the new office at 
Tokyo,—these statements are full of in- 
formation. A part of the report is de- 
voted to facilities available to American 
exporters. 


BUREAU IN THE FAR EAST 


Important preliminary steps were taken 
during the last year toward the establish- 
ment in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of a far eastern division, 
or division of oriental affairs, which will 
specialize on commercial matters in China, 
Japan, India, and other countries in the 
Orient in much the same way that the suc- 
cessful Latin-American division has spe- 
cialized on commercial affairs in the re- 
publics to the south of us. 

The opportunity came shortly before 
the beginning of the fiscal year, when it 
was found necessary to send some one 
from the United States to take charge of 
the Peking office during the absence of the 
commercial attaché on his recent tour of 
this country. ? 

John R. Arnold, who had lived six years 
in the Philippines and had travelled ex- 
tensively in most of the far eastern coun- 
tries, was selected and instructed to com- 
bine with the duties of the position certain 
preparatory and research work in China 
and Japan which would lead directly to 
the development in the bureau a little 
later of a definite programme relating to 
the Far East. 

The feature of the far eastern work 
which will receive the most attention at 
first is what may be called a “far eastern 
file,’ the most important sources of in- 
formation for which will be the reports, 
published and unpublished, of the consuls, 
commercial attachés, and others reporting 
for the bureau; the trade letters written 
by these officials and now filed in the bu- 
reau; miscellaneous material from publi- 
cations of all descriptions; and, perhaps 
most important of all, current periodicals 
wherever published that are devoted to 
cnaaiadiell industrial, and financial con- 
ditions in the Orient. 

Another feature of the new division will 
be educational work in certain matters 
of trade policy and practice in the Orient. 

“When the time arrives that the pro- 
posed division can introduce American 
capital to the purchase and maintenance 
of banking or public-service properties in 
the Orient,” the report states, “the climax 
of its effectiveness will have been reached. 

“The working out of this programme 
will necessarily be a matter of time, but 
it is felt that every step taken in accom- 
plishing it will be a decided gain. There 
is a high degree of interest everywhere in 
the idea here outlined, and there can be 
no reason to doubt that it opens up large 
possibilities of benefit to American busi- 
ness and finance in one of the greatest 
purchasing and productive areas of the 
globe. Congressional appropriation is the 
oniy thing needed to set the plans afoot.” 


PLANS FOR THIS YEAR 


The bureau has had a good many agents 
in_Latin America, but among the subjects 
upon which our information regarding 
South America is meager may be men- 
tioned chemicals and drugs, mercantile 
equipment and supplies for offices, banks 
and stores, and vehicles of all kinds. When 
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the time is ripe the bureau believes it 
should make special studies of the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions in 
Mexico. 

The only new investigation definitely 
decided upon for the coming fiscal year 
is the peal ol methods of South 
America. J. W. Sanger was selected to 
undertake this investigation. 


FRANCE PREPARES FOR POST-WAR TRADE 


Since the outbreak of the war, the im- 
portance of encouraging French export 
trade, particularly after the termination 
of the conflict, has seemed to warrant the 
establishment of several new organizations 
and agencies, and special attention has 
been given to the efficiency of German 
methods of trade expansion (as set forth, 
for example, by Henri Hauser in his book, 
“Les Méthodes Allemandes d’Expansion 
Commerciale”). Several new groups have 
been founded to aid and encourage the 
exportation of French products. 

The first and one of the most important 
of these is the Association Nationale d’Ex- 
a Economique, formed under the 
eadership of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a semiofficial organization 
having close relations with the French 
government, and especially with the Min- 
istry of Commerce. The purpose of this 
organization is to prepare for competi- 
tion after the war, for the new economic 
and commercial dispensation that will in- 
evitably follow the cessation of hostilities. 

The association.is divided into several 
committees intrusted with the study of 
particular branches of the export trade. 
It comprises the most important, if not 
all, of the chambers of commerce through- 
out France and of the various manufac- 
turers’ and merchants’ associations in the 
republic, 

Naturally enough, a consular report 
states, the French foreign service has been 
subjected to a critical examination with 
regard to its efficiency as an agency for 
the promotion of export trade; and an 
impression has prevailed that it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement in that respect. 

The chief government agency for the 
promotion of French export trade is the 
Office National du Commerce Exterieur, 
intrusted by the law of March 4, 1898, 
with the task of furnishing French mer- 
chants and manufacturers with such com- 
mercial information as is likely to con- 
tribute to the development of French for- 
eign trade and the expansion of French 
markets in foreign countries and in the 
French colonies and protectorates. 

The Office National has the aid in this 
task of three groups of agencies—the 
diplomatic and the consular services, the 
French chambers of commerce, and the 
foreign trade counselors. The office main- 
tains a collection of foreign trade cata- 
logues, which it analyzes and brings to the 
attention of interested French firms. It 
puts the benefit of its investigations at 
the disposal of French merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Unlike the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which 
is the corresponding American institution, 
it furnishes confidential information con- 
cerning the standing and financial re- 
sources of particular foreign firms. ‘The 
office receives daily inquiries from foreign 
agents and importers, who are put in 
touch with French firms that have indicat- 
ed an interest in foreign markets. It 
keeps a classified list of French exporters, 
and also undertakes to bring together 
groups of French exporters who would be 
unable individually to maintain an export 
organization. 

Whenever the office has cognizance of 
foreign trade opportunities, particularly 
of important orders to be placed competi- 
tively by public or private corporations, 
such opportunities are brought to the at- 
tention of interested French chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, or even in- 
dividual firms whose names are registered 
with the office. 


JAPAN GETS READY FOR NEW ERA 


“The powerful steamship companies of 
Japan are geiiing ready io take their 
places in the commerce of the Seven Seas 
formerly held by the two large German 
corporations,” says Financial America. 
“The Japanese Mail Steamship Co, (the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha) has decided to 
build 50 first-class steamers, and has ap- 
propriated, as a beginning, $150,000,000. 
This determination was reached at a gen- 
eral meeting of the company at the Young 


Men’s Christian Association hall, Tokyo, 
Nov. 29. 

“As heretofore announced, the capital 
has been doubled and the money is to be 
paid in by March, 1918. But the conserva- 
tive policy of the president, Baron Kondo, 
has given dissatisfaction to a large por- 
tion of the stockholders. 

“What is described as a reform league 
has been formed inside the company, com- 
posed of highly progressive men who fore- 
see a brilliant future for Japan’s mer- 
chant marine and are determined to seize 
the opportunity that will present itself 
owing to the absence of the Fata steam- 
ships, at least for a time. 

“The only point of controversy in this 
coterie of large capitalists is whether the 
new ships should be fast passenger vessels 
or partly freighters. At present, a ma- 
jority of the capitalists favor building 
freight steamers, owing to the greater ex- 
pense of equipping passenger boats. Work 
on these post-bellum enterprises has al- 
ready begun. The Mitsubishi dockyard at 
N —" will be chief constructors. 

“The scope of this undertaking is very 
ambitious. Every great port of the world 
will be included. The Panama Canal will 
be utilized to the fullest extent. Steamers 
will sail weekly from one or other Japa- 
nese ports to Europe, by way of Suez or 
Panama. The Japanese flag will become 
a constant visitor to New York harbor! 

“Vice-president Kato is an enthusiast 
regarding after-war possibilities. Espe- 
cially does he advocate a direct passenger 
service between Japan and Germany, by 
way of Italy. One of the creations of the 
North German Lloyd was a direct express 
service between Genoa and Berlin. The 
value of such a railway train in connection 
with the North German Lloyd’s Far East- 
ern passenger traffic was demonstrated. 

“Other lines will be operated between 
Australia and Seattle, touching at several 
ey in the Far East not at present regu- 
arly reached. One of the most important 
lines will be opened between Bombay and 
Liverpool by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and all South African ports. An- 
other projected line will link Vancouver 
and Hongkong. Great things are prom- 
ised.” 





Binder Twine Price Fixed 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 16.—The 
Food Administration has fixed the price 
of binder twine, following an investigation 
of the cost of manufacture, through limit- 
ing the maximum advances over the cost 
of sisal, which may be charged by the twine 
producers. The scale is based upon the 
present price of sisal fiber, i.e., 19¢ per lb. 

“Standard and sisal binder twine con- 
taining 500 feet to the pound should be 
sold in carload lots of 20,000 lbs or more 
at a maximum advance of 4c per lb above 
the cost of sisal,” the Food Administra- 
tion has ruled. “Lots of 10,000 lbs or 
more, but less than 20,000 Ibs, are to be 
sold at an advance of not more than 414c 
per lb above the primary price. All 
smaller amounts are to carry an advance 
of not more than 414c per lb. 

“Twine that contains 550 feet to the 
pound should be sold at a maximum ad- 
vance of 1%,c per lb above the price for 
standard twine; 600 feet to the pound, at 
an increase of 3c; 650 feet to the pound, 
at 4¥,c per lb increase. Pure manila twine 
containing 650 feet to the pound should 
be sold at an advance of not more than 6c 
per lb above the price-of standard twine. 
All of these prices are f.o.b. factory. 

“In fornndatiog this scale of prices the 
Food Administration has considered the 
increased weight of binder twine over its 
sisal content. It has made allowances for 
the fact that manufacturers now have on 
hand sisal which was purchased at lower 
prices than rule today or twine that was 
manufactured from the lower-priced 
sisal,” 

The action of the Food Administration 
in limiting the profits of binder twine 
manufacturers is in response to numerous 
complaints forwarded to Washington 
from agricultural sections of the country, 
charging that extortionate prices were 
being exacted for binder twine. The 
price-fixing regulation of the Food Ad- 
ministration further follows an investiga- 
tion of the costs of manufacturing twine. 

Some months ago the Food Administra- 
tion, acting jointly with the War. Trade 
Board, secured a reduction in the price of 
raw sisal to American twine manufactur- 
ers through the negotiation of voluntary 
agreements with sisal producers. The 
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price of raw sisal was reduced from 23c 
to 19, according to the statement of offi- 
cials of the Food Administration. 
Following this reduction in the cost of 
raw materials to the twine manufacturers, 
the government undertook negotiations 
with them to secure corresponding reduc- 
tions in the price of twine to the consumer. 
The manufacturers, however, opposed the 
suggested reduction in the price of twine, 
alleging that increased cost of production 
robbed them of the advantages secured 
through cheaper raw materials. This 
brought an investigation of costs by the 
Food Administration, with the resulting 
price-fixing regulation now announced. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





MILL’S RIGHTS FIXED 


A Court Holds That a Consignment Became 
a Sale, but That Another Sale Was 
Not Established 


The Washington supreme court lately 
qualified the right of the Richardton (N. 
D.) Roller Mills to recover against two 
defendants comprising the firm of H. J. 
Miller Co., Seattle, on certain transactions 
between the parties. 

The mill sued to recover a balance due 
on the price of a car of flour delivered to 
defendants, and for damages for claimed 
breach of a contract to buy 2,000 bbls 
more. The trial judge awarded judgment 
on both claims, but, on appeal, the su- 
preme court reversed the decision as to 
the second demand, on the ground that no 
binding contract to buy was proved. 

The defense to the suit was threefold: 
(1) that the first transaction was not an 
outright sale, but merely a delivery of 
flour for sale on commission; (2) that the 
evidence was insufficient to show that de- 
fendant DeWolf was a partner of Miller’s 
when the first shipment was received; and 
(3) that no second contract was entered 
into, as claimed by the mill. 

On the first point it appeared that Mill- 
er was originally designated as the mill’s 
state sales agent for Washington on the 
customary basis of a commission of 10c 
per bbl on flour shipped to his customers. 
Later there were somewhat confused ne- 
gotiations looking to consignments to 
Miller so that he could make less than 
carload lot sales, and to independent pur- 
chases by him; it being understood that he 
should forward invoices to the mill on 
making sales for it, and would guarantee 
payment for such sales. Shipments were 
made to Miller and paid for by him with- 
out reference to resales. 

DeWolf became a partner, and the first 
shipment involved in the suit was made to 
“H. J. Miller Co.,” the firm name. The 
court finds that, although the billing indi- 
cated an outright sale to the firm, it was 
mutually intended that the flour should be 
held for sale on commission and _ that, 
although resales were made by defend- 
ants, they were not reported. The mill, 
however, was paid $918.80 on the car, leav- 
ing a balance of $1,043.70, for which the 
mill sued, claiming the right to treat the 
transaction as a sale, even though it was 
not originally intended as such. Sustain- 
ing this claim, the supreme court said: 

“We think that the jury could well have 
believed from the evidence that this car 
of flour was shipped to appellants, that 
they received it, and that they sold it and 
failed to furnish invoices or report the 
sale thereof as agreed. This would be such 
an appropriation of the flour as would en- 
title respondent to treat the transaction «+ 
a sale, though conceding that it was nol 
intended as a sale when the shipment was 
made.” 

On the second point, the court deter 
mined that the evidence in the case was 
sufficient to warrant the jury’s finding that 
DeWolf was a partner of Miller’s when 
the transactions affecting the first ship 
ment occurred. 

The third phase of the case is undoubt- 
edly the most important, for it affects the 
validity of all contracts made by telegraph 
for flour sales. The court held that there 
Was no binding contract formed wider the 
following stated circumstances: Jan. 11 
defendants telegraphed the mill: 

“Will handle 2,000 bbls January, Febru- 
ary, March cover us price must be low as 
we are filling contracts.” The same day 
the mill replied with an offer to deliver 
2,000 bbls, assorted grades, at various 
prices, not specifying quantities as to any 
brand. Jan. 13 defendants wired: “Book 
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us 2,000 bbls Jan. Feb and Mar. shipments 
expected lower quotations.” 

The mill answered that it had booked 
2,000 bbls of the various brands mentioned 
in its previous telegram, but stating high- 
er prices ranging from $5.65 to $6.65, 
whereas the original quotations had ranged 
from $5.45 to $6.45. The defendants re- 
joined by letter, stating that they would 
not pay more than $6.15 and unless a sale 
should be booked on that basis, they would 
not buy. The court said of these negotia- 
tions: 

“If the contract claimed to be so evi- 
denced had been executed by the shipment 
and receipt of flour answering to some one 
or more of the descriptions of the kind 
mentioned in the telegrams, it could prob- 
ably be said that such a shipment and re- 
ceipt of the flour would have rendered 
appellants liable for the purchase price 
thereof according to the prices named in 
respondent’s [the mill’s] second telegram 
of Jan. 13, above quoted, in so far as the 
quantities of each kind were shipped and 
so received; but to say that these tele- 
grams and letter evidence with sufficient 
certainty a contract for the breach of 
which damages may be recovered by either 
of the parties against the other is quite a 
different matter. 

“These telegrams and letter do not tell 
us how much of each particular kind of 
flour was to be purchased, and this mani- 
festly is an important matter in view of 
the fact of the different prices being 
quoted for the different kinds of flour. 
Besides, it is plain that respondent did 
not intend to consummate a sale at the 
prices named in its telegram of Jan. 11, 
though appellants’ telegram of Jan. 13 
seems to evidence a willingness to pur- 
chase the flour at the prices named in re- 
spondent’s telegram of Jan. 11. 

“The trouble with respondent’s position 
is that it is now seeking to recover upon 
the breach of a contract at prices named 
in its telegram of Jan. 13, which are higher 
than its former named prices, and which 
appellants never agreed to. Indeed, in 
their letter of Jan. 15 appellants express- 
ly declined to agree to such increased 
prices. Plainly, we think the minds of the 
parties never met in the making of the 
alleged sale contract for the breach of 
which respondent seeks recovery. 

“It seems to us that as an unexecuted 
contract these telegrams and letter wholly 
fail to evidence with sufficient certainty a 
contract for which damages may be recov- 
ered for the violation thereof by either of 
these parties as against the other, and to 
allow the jury to so find is merely to per- 
mit speculation upon the question of the 
intention of the parties.” 

The court holds that this conclusion is 
not to be affected by the facts that, after 
the negotiations mentioned above, defend- 
ants ordered 365 bbls of flour from the 
mill at $6.65, and received and paid for 
it; and that defendants afterwards asked 
that 1,635 bbls—making 2,000 bbls in all, 
including the 365 delivered—be shipped 
by the mill and placed in storage at Se- 
attle and to be bought and paid for as de- 
fendants "might need it, which the mill 
refused to do. The court remarks that 
these facts merely show that the parties 
placed variant interpretations upon the 
effect of the telegrams and letter as a con- 
tract for a sale of 2,000 bbls of flour. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Potato Flour Manufacture 


Inquiry to the Food Administration 

concerning the use and manufacture of 
potato flour in the United States brings 
the following information: 
_ “Prior to the war, Germany was send- 
ing into this country about $300,000 worth 
of potato flour a year, about one-half 
being used by bakers to mix with their 
wheat flour, as it would then hold a little 
more moisture and stay fresh longer, the 
other half being used by the high-class 
hotels and restaurants for thickening their 
soups and making pastries. 

“During the past, in the United States, 
cull potatoes have been converted into 
potato starch flour, that is, by grinding 
the potatoes and washing out the fiber, 
proteins and mineral salts and leaving 
nothing but the starch. This product has 
a largely used by the cloth mills for 
Sizing. 

“During the last couple of months the 
R. L. Pitcher Co., of Caribou, Maine, has 
made a number of carloads of natural po- 
tato flour, that is, washing the potatoes, 
slicing, cooking, and drying them, and 
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“Tentative arrangements have just been 
concluded for an experiment in Michigan 
and Ohio, where the beet sugar manufac- 
turers are going to try to convert some of 
the potatoes of those two states, that go 
through the 1 15-16-inch screen, into natu- 
ral potato flour. If this can be sold at 
about 7c lb no doubt there will be a ready 
demand for it as a substitute for wheat 
flour, using say 10 to 15 per cent of potato 
flour to a barrel of wheat flour in making 
bread. 

“In the South two or three parties are 
making some sweet potato flour in a small 
way. Reports from those using this flour 
are very favorable.” 


into flour, bolting out the - 
n sold in New York 





GOVERNMENT AND THE CROP 


Letter From Grain Man Points Out Nature 
of Government’s Actions with Regard 
to Grain Prices 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following communication from C. B. 
Pierce, of the Bartlett Frazier Company, 
Chicago, written from Washington: 

There is a large amount of misconcep- 
tion as to what has been done by the gov- 
ernment in the way of price-fixing of 
grain. 

There has been no price-fixing in the 
sense in which prices were fixed on coal. 

In May, 1917, a committee of represent- 
ative grain merchants called upon Mr. 
Hoover at his invitation and, having re- 
ceived his exposition of the wheat situa- 
tion, made certain recommendations. Mr. 
Hoover’s forecast of the situation has been 
proven absolutely correct and, based upon 
it, the merchants figured that we would 
be short of normal home and other abso- 
lute requirements, meaning supplies for 
our allies, from one hundred to two hun- 
dred millions of bushels of wheat, de- 
pending upon the size of the crop of 1917, 
which then had a promise of six hundred 
and fifty millions to seven hundred and 
fifty millions of bushels, according to how 
the spring wheat crop would turn out. As 
our total crop proved to be about six hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels, we are 
likely to be short, after allowing for all 
economies which have been practiced, 
many millions of bushels. 

On the basis of this calculation, it being 
clear that the government must control 
the distribution, it was also clear there 
was but one thing to do, viz: for it to take 
over the crop. This was done through the 
clause of the food act which enabled the 
government to elect that grairf dealers and 
millers should work under a license; 
through which system a practical govern- 
ment monopoly of the buying of wheat was 
secured. A very clever system of distri- 
bution was worked out through the flour 
millers, 

I have never ceased to feel the greatest 
pride that the grain merchants showed so 
complete a grasp of the situation. 

In order to be able to buy the wheat 
crop, the right was secured for the gov- 
ernment by a section of the food act to 

urchase wheat and wheat flour ad 
ibitum. 

When asked to suggest what would be 
a proper basis of price for the govern- 
ment to pay, this committee disclaimed 
any right or wish to decide, but various 
members of it stated that they felt the 
price should not be less than two dollars, 
and perhaps two dollars and twenty-five 
cents eoald be better, as the complete 
success of the plan depended upon the 
price being one satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers. 

The President appointed a suitable com- 
mission for the purpose, which finally 
agreed upon two dollars and twenty cents, 
Chicago, for one dollar wheat. 

At that time no one could a have 
imagined that corn would sell in the Chi- 
cago market in the summer at over two 
dollars and twenty cents per bushel. Very 
few speculators who owned corn at that 
time held it for more than one dollar and 
twenty-five cents and the entire trade was 
astounded at the scarcity which developed, 
and it is still a matter of wonder that a 
crop of grain of which about eighty per 
cent is retained normally for use on the 
farm should not prove to be sufficiently 
elastic as regards the amount reaching the 
market to prevent any such extraordinary 
advance in prices. 

As it was, only in a few states, notably 
in Pennsylvania and Oklahoma, where corn 


was very scarce, was there any noticeable 
feeding of wheat as a substitute. 

The food act further empowered the 
President to establish during the period of 
the war a guaranteed minimum price for 
wheat to the producer, in order to en- 
courage production, and for the crop of 
the year 1918 decreed that such minimum 
price be absolutely established and fixed 
at not less than two dollars per bushel. 

The President has just exercised his 
prerogative and advanced the minimum 
price to two dollars and twenty cents, to 
stimulate still further its production. 

It may be that the crop this year may 
turn out so abundant that the government 
may be compelled to buy it all at this 
figure and dispose of it as best it may, or 
it may be, through grave misfortune, that 
it will be even smaller than the last, which, 
however, is not likely, so that it may be- 
come quite clear that the price paid by the 
government for the 1918 crop, if it has to 
take over the crop for the same reason as 
it did the 1917 crop, may be placed at a 
eo figure. However, on forty-two 
million acres sown to winter wheat, and on 
the probable large acreage of spring 
wheat, unless nature is as unkind as she 
was last year, we should be able to raise 
sufficient wheat to satisfy all demands 
within reasonable limits. We may have 
nothing to waste. 

The grain merchants made an additional 
recommendation which, by reason of its 
importance, it placed first. I quote it as 
follows: Suggestion No. 1: 

“That direct government control of the 
transportation of foodstuffs is absolutely 
necessary for their better distribution, and 
better distribution of foodstuffs is a press- 
ing economic necessity, etc.” 

Again the grain merchants showed that, 
in common with other business men, they 
know more about their own affairs than 
could by any possibility anybody else. 

There is an enormous surplus supply of 
corn and oats on the farm that is strug- 
gling to find a market and present scarcity 
and high prices of these grains are due only 
to lack of sufficient transportation, which 
situation the government is struggling 
manfully to improve, out of the chaotic 
situation which existed up to a few weeks 


ago. 


Referred to the Shipping Board 

An official concerned with food conser- 
vation plans suggests that, while the gov- 
ernment itself does not find it possible to 
adopt the suggestion, the proposal in the 
following letter may be found of interest 
to private enterprise. The idea of mak- 
ing every ship practically self-sustaining 
by carrying its own pigsty is the more 
interesting when considered in the light of 
the possibilities of supplementing the pigs 
with chickens, perhaps even using the 
exhaust steam for incubation purposes. 

“As a farmer I have a suggestion to 
make which I think worthy of your con- 
sideration, and whereby the government 
could increase the production of pork by 
hundreds of tons yearly at little or no 
cost. 

“At the present high price of grain and 
feeds, the farmer will never solve the 
problem of supplying the pork requisite 
to winning our war, unless the govern- 
ment helps. 

“My suggestion is this—the government 
has hundreds of ships plying between this 
country and our allies carrying large 
crews and troops, and there is necessarily 
a large amount of swill and food waste 
from the kitchen and dining-rooms, such 
as potato peels, egg shells, breadstuffs, 
cereals, bones, etc., all of which is thrown 
overboard 

“Young pigs would convert every pound 
of it into first-class pork, and each ship 
could carry enough live pigs to consume 
the waste product of the kitchen. Farm- 
ers can and will raise large quantities of 
young pigs, and sell them to the govern- 
ment when they are about four months 
old, and no longer require milk to grow 
on. After a pig is four months old he 
would thrive on kitchen swill, and gain 
from 1 to 11% lbs a day, and prove a valu- 
able addition to every ship’s crew. 

“If what I suggest is feasible, you can 
readily see how it would conserve grain, 
and increase the production of pork.” 








The 1917 wheat crop of Spain was 
3,883,020 metric tons (142,638,365 bus), 
compared with 152,329,000 bus in 1916. 
Barley and rye crops were smaller than in 
1916, and corn and oats showed an in- 
crease. The quality of all was good. 
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(Continued from page 888.) 

Food Administration, as chairman of Di- 
vision No. 1 (eastern). He has per- 
formed his duties in this office with the 
same ability and devotion to his task that 
have marked all his extensive work for the 
Millers’ National Federation. That or- 
ganization has just honored him with its 
presidency. 

Very valuable services have likewise 
been rendered in the work of the executive 
staif by the divisional statistician, G: H. 
Fullerton. 

The Eastern Division’s committee com- 
prises the following: 

A. T. Collins, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y. 

W. H. Hayward, Baltimore. 

T. L. Moore, Richmond, Va. 

B. J. Rothwell, Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston. 

George C. Shane, Philadelphia. 

A. P. Walker, 47 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The division’s territory comprises New 
York state, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Maryland and New England. 

Speaking of the division’s work and ex- 
perience, Mr. Lingham writes: “We are 
very pleased to say that the entire milling 
trade of the Fastern Division has shown 
the spirit of being willing to give all, if 
seaseeee> for the winning of the war. 
Millers have repeatedly said to us: ‘Sim- 
ply tell us what you want us to do, in the 
pi! of co-operation, and we will gladly 

o it.’ 

“In some few isolated instances mill- 
ers have expressed slight dissatisfaction 
regarding some details of the regulations, 
but when they have understood the neces- 
sity for, or the meaning of, the regula- 
tions, they have without any exception 
whatever both indorsed .the regulations 
and expressed a willingness to live up to 
them.” 

The Atlantic seaboard being the center 
of the transportation problems that were 
acute throughout the winter, and the out- 
let for the vast export movement to the 
allies, the Eastern Division has been con- 
cerned in large measure with activities 
aiming to facilitate shipping. Its task 
went farther than the allocation of wheat 
and of flour contracts to the mills, and 
it was obliged to interest itself with the 
correlative task of car conservation. In 
this work generous and intelligent co- 
operation was the almost invariable re- 
sponse of the millers. 

The offices of the Eastern Division’s 
executive staff are in the Ashley Building, 
Lockport, N. Y. Mr. Pound, the divisional 
manager, has been fortunate in surround- 
ing himself with a capable, experienced, 
and loyal group of assistants. 





Paris Using Bread Cards 

A conference between the authorities 
of the city of Paris and environs, and the 
minister of agriculture and food supply, 
resulted in a decision to regulate the con- 
sumption of bread by means of tickets. 
In making this announcement the govern- 
ment said: 

Our farmers had made, at the time of 
the autumn sowing, an effort which justi- 
fies the hope that next summer we shall 
have a much bigger crop than last year; 
already the surfaces which have been 
sown for winter wheat amount to nearly 
350,000 hectares (865,000 acres) more than 
were thus sown last year at the same date. 
To complete this effort, there will be 
increased areas devoted to wheat in the 
spring. 

Every person, including women and 
children, in Paris and its suburbs, will be 
entitled to a daily ration of 300 grams 
of bread. This can be purchased of any 
baker, in exchange for tickets which will 
be distributed to the population upon the 
presentation of the sugar card and under 
conditions that will be made public by 
means of posters. This arrangement will 
be progressively extended to other large 
cities, several of which have already asked 
for it. 

Reference is made to the success of the 
bread card in Switzerland, resulting in an 
economy of 45 per cent of the amount 
consumed previously. The average amount 
allotted per person per day is 250 grams 
(which will soon be reduced to 200). 

Guests in private families are expected 
to detach from their individual bread 
cards the coupons equivalent to the 
amount of b consumed. 
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YIELDS IN MILLING OF RYE 


Well-known Mill Builder Offers Information 
That 196-lb Barrel Requires 
from 4 Bus 10 Lbs to 6 Bus of Rye 


Curcaco, Itx., March 16.—Millers, quite 
generally, are finding it necessary to con- 
vert their plants over to the milling of 
grains other than wheat. Those doing so 
are naturally interested in the methods 
of ne barley and other grains. 
One of the well-known millbuilders who 
has: had considerable experience in con- 
structing rye mills was asked a few days 
ago as to og elds, both on rye flour and we 

graham. e information offered by him 
fs as follows: 

“A bushel of rye weighs 56 lbs and a 
barrel of rye flour weighs 196 lbs, net. 
The yield depends altogether upon the 
quality of flour produced. An average 
yield among the mills of Wisconsin, where 
millers are producing white and dark rye 
flour, is 5 bus to the bbl. The dark rye 
with this yield would be a very fair qual- 
ity, also the white rye. The percentages 
would be divided about 90 and 10, that is 
90 of white and 10 of dark. 

“Some have made a barrel of rye flour 
out of 4 bus and 20 Ibs. This would be a 
straight flour, and the miller could divide 
the percentages to suit himself; but if he 
maintained the standard of white flour, 
the percentage of dark would be in- 
creased. We have heard of mills making 
a barrel of rye flour out of 4 bus and 10 
lbs. With such a yield, however, the 
straight flour would be of a poor quality. 
Such flour would be darker, and if you 
held the white flour to a standard percent- 
age, say 90 per cent, then the dark would 
look much like feed. 

“Rye graham should be produced from 
clean rye all ground into one product. 
Therefore, one would get as much rye 
graham as you put clean rye into the mill, 
barring what is termed an invisible loss, 
such as wastage in dust and evaporation, 
which varies all the way from 11% to 5 Ibs. 

“Rye is sometimes brought to the mill 
carrying greater moisture than is per- 
missible to go into the flour. This is ex- 
tracted often by the milling. Millers usu- 
ally send out flour carrying about 131, per 
cent moisture. We have found mills, espe- 
cially in Wisconsin, using 6 bus of rye to 
make a barrel of flour, but these mills have 
a particular trade which desires to have a 
very high grade of white flour and, with 
the equipment they have to mill, it re- 
quires this much rye to make a barrel of 
flour. 

“However, in modern mills, such as are 
being built today, it is possible to get a 
barrel of straight rye flour out of 4 bus 
and 20 lbs. The miller divides such flour 
into percentages to suit his trade. He can 
get a certain percentage of good white 
flour out of this yield, but as a whole it is 
much poorer than if 5 bus were used.” 

C. H. CHarren. 











Working Overtime on Farms 

In view of the fact that farm help is 
said to be scarce in the United States and 
Canada, it might be well to follow the 
lead of our Scotch allies, where the For- 
farshire district agricultural executive 
committee has recommended: 

1. Daylight and weather permitting, so 
long as the war lasts, a full day’s work 
should be worked on all Saturdays, and on 
other week days overtime work should be 
done, if found necessary. 

2. All work done in excess of the pres- 
ent customary hours, or hours already 
agreed upon, should be paid for as over- 
time at the rate of time and a half (cal- 
culated on the cash wage to all classes of 
farm workers), or paid for by piecework, 
if practicable. 


In answer to the government’s demand 
for larger grain crops in 1918, Pennsyl- 
vania is importing from Chile 100,000 tons 
of nitrate of soda, one of the chief plant 
foods, and will sell it at cost to the farm- 
ers of that state. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 567,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to March 2, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 














utput——, -—Exports—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis - 9,586 9,086 672 6565 
Duluth-Superior 750 623 000 59 
66 outside mills 6,624 4,990 98 104 
Totals...... + 16,960 14,699 770 718 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
a 50 cents. 

play” advertisements will not be in- 
ps. "ak the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








EXPERIENCED FEED AND FLOUR CHEM- 


ist open for position; available any time; 
best of references. Address 429, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY AN OFFICE MAN WHO HAS HAD EN- 
tire charge of mill office and assisted in 
managing for 12 years where now em- 
ployed; 36 years old; present salary $1,700; 
Position offering advancement desired. Ad- 
dress 1153, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 
300 bbis capacity; my experience. covers a 
period of over 20 years, milling wheat, rye 
and corn; prefer northwest from Chicago; 
age 85; married; no booze fighter; highest 
references furnished as to character and 
ability; please state all particulars in first 
letter. Address 1151, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














WE ARE IN NEED OF SOME GOOD ALL- 
around millwrights; work close to Minne- 
apolis. Address 1147, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SECOND MILL- 
er for 600-bbl mill; prefer one with experi- 
ence in corn and wheat milling; must be 
temperate; steady work. Address William 
Alred, superintendent, Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS STENOGRA- 
pher, one who has some knowledge of 
bookkeeping and mill office work; accurate 
and rapid at figures and fair penman; 
prefer a man not subject to draft. Ad- 
dress 1155, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH GENERAL 
flour mill office experience will, if he has 
the proper qualifications and supplies full 
details with original application, find splen- 
did opportunity with large northwestern 
mill by writing 1154, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER WANTED— 
Large southwestern milling concern has 
exceptional opening for young man as as- 
sistant to the sales-manager; must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the flour trade and 
have some familiarity with foreign busi- 
ness and trade customs; actual experience 
in similar position, preferably with large 
mill, absolutely necessary; all correspond- 
ence confidential; give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 428, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND EN- 
ergetic head miller and superintendent for 
small, successful, up-to-date mill; one who 
can handle men under him efficiently and 
in fact keep the whole plant up in an ef- 
ficient manner; one who understands 
enough about electric motors to keep them 
in good condition preferred; lucrative sal- 
ary will be paid for the right man; no ordi- 
nary man need reply; want only man of the 
highest and most efficient order. Address 
1152, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY ENGINEER WITH 22 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; has his own tools. Address Fred E. 
Meyer, Box 6, Glenham, 8. D 


EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WISHES 
to take charge of mill of any size on 
wheat, barley or rye; good reason for 
changing, best of references from present 
employers. Address 1133, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CONNECTION WITH GOOD 
spring or Kansas mill; 10 years’ experience, 
seven years with one mill as salesman in 
three southeastern states; well acquainted 
with jobbers and bakers; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1145, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minnéapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; ‘three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 500 bbis; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY NO. 1 MILLER WHO IS UP TO DATE 
in all modern milling; am honest, compe- 
tent, strictly temperate and always found 
at my post of duty; am married, have 
small family; if you are in want of a first- 
class miller write me; can furnish highest 
of recommendations from past employers. 
Address 1146, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 

















employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The yy Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


FOR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
spring wheat flour mill, situated in a thriv- 
ing community in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan; good reasons for selling; full partic- 
ulars on application. Apply Box 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 442 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





FOR SALE—ELECTRIC POWER MILL IN 


growing north Wisconsin town of about 
2,600; fine farmers’ trade, tributary grain 
acreage increasing steadily; paying busi- 
ness for experienced miller; ill health pres- 
ent owner’s reason for selling; full par- 
ticulars on request. W. F. Harper & Co., 
Newton Block, Superior, Wis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 


elevator in one of the best small towns in 
northern Michigan; located in good grain 
and stock farming section, drawing trade 
from 15 to 20 miles in each direction; elec- 
tric power and lights, full roller process, 
buckwheat and rye roll, and feed mill; 
good retail flour and feed business with no 
opposition; this is a money maker for 
some one; particulars on request; owner is 
getting old and health is poor; only son is 
in the army draft. Custer Milling Co., 
Custer, Mich., A. C. McGugan & Son, props. 














PARTIES HAVING MISPRINTS OR OBSO- 
lete cloth bags write us as to quantity and 
price for spot cash. Address Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala, 





FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS CORLISS ENGINE 
of about 100 h-p; also two tubular boilers, 
heater, oil extractor, pumps, etc., all in best 
order; can be seen running. Medina Mill- 
ing Co., Medina, N. D. 


FOR SALE—TWO 1,000-BU PER HOUR 
capacity Sonander Automatic scales, prac- 
tically new, in first-class condition, being 
replaced with larger scales. Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—PRACTICALLY NEW, ONE 
10,000-gal oil storage tank, 8 ft in diam- 
eter, 26 ft 6 in long, shell of #-in steel, 
head ,-in steel; first $650 takes it; f.0.b. 
mill, Address 1142, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HERE’S A SNAP—A COMPLETE BQUIP- 
ment from a 60-bbl mill, excluding power 
Plant, for $800; we have several more 
snaps in second-hand rolls, reels, purifiers, 
sifters, scourers, etc; write us for descrip- 
tion and price. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
Box 31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY WANTED— 
Four or five stands 9x24 or 9x30 Allis- 
Chalmers rolls; one Great Western sifter 
No. 27 or larger, with three sections for 
middlings and one section for sizings; one 
Great Western sifter No. 27 or larger, with 
three sections for middlings and one sec- 
tion for break stock. Address Elisworth 
Mill & Blevator Co., Ellsworth, Kansas. 





WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF 9x24 
and 9x30 rolls, flour and bran packers, 2-bu 
dump Automatic Scale, and three pair high 
feed mills; write us full description and 
price; list your mill property, equipment or 
idle machinery with us and let us find 
buyers for it. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
Box 31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 


March 20, 1918 





Invincible 
Scourers 


- Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 
The best suction of any 
scourer made. 
Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Oan. 


. Silver Creek, N. Y. 








MELLIS, PI PIRIE & COMPANY 


Accountants 
sedis aoe audit poke and efficient book- 
keeping methods for flour mills demand 
practical experienced accountants; any ac- 
countant won't do; specialization is abso- 
lutely necessary. @, Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Box Cars 


5—32 ft. Sb. Soo. 4—36 ft. 60,000 
1—H ft. 4 in. 0,000 cap. All first class. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Light and Heavy Rails, Boilers, 
Engines, Air Compressors 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


| {HE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Willford Manufacturing Co. 


Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 


N.W. Agents for 303 So. Third St. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg.Co. MINNEAPOLIS 














The Sunshine Mill 





Lehrack Contracting & 2% 
Engineering Co 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


poALiets in CONCRETE 


qrEv a! TOR CONSTRUCTION 
*y Kansas City, Mo. 











